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Give  your  child  a  head  start  now 

with  Britannica's  Pre-School  Library.  Each 
book  covers  basic  and  important  childhood  experiences- 
with  words,  numbers,  colors,  sounds,  signs,  shapes,  sizes,  time,  measures, 
nature  and  many  other  things.  13  volumes,  beautifully  illustrated,  entirely  in 
full  color  with  read-aloud  passages  to  help  your  child  discover  the  world  about  him. 


You  get  all  volumes  now . . . 

pay  later  on  easy 

Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan 

Yes,  the  latest  edition  of  Britannica  —  the 
greatest  treasury  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished —  is  now  available  on  a  remarkable 
Cooperative  Offer.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
truly  amazing  offer,  you  may  obtain  the 
latest  edition  of  Britannica  Junior  at  no  ex- 
tra cost  when  you  choose  Encylopaedia 
Britannica.  Also  included,  free,  the  new 
Britannica  Pre-School  Library— F/r^/  Ad- 
ventures in  Learning.  The  3  complete  sets 
will  be  placed  in  your  home  NOW  . .  .  you 
pay  later  on  convenient  budget  terms.  It's 
as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month. 

The  Britannica  Pre-School  Library  —  First 
Adventures  in  Learning  — is  now  available 
for  the  first  time  from  Britannica.  It  repre- 
sents years  of  editorial  and  educational  ex- 
perience and  was  designed  to  help  provide 
every  child  with  the  proper  pre-school 
preparation.  This  Pre-School  Library  offers 

//  card  is  detached,  wrile  to  Encyclopaedia  Brilaniiii 


a  wealth  of  exciting  and  colorful  new 
materials  which  acquaint  the  smaller  child 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives  through 
simple  words,  pictures  and  signs. 

Britannica  Junior  is  written,  illustrated  and 
indexed  especially  for  children  in  grade 
school  .  .  .  easy  to  read  and  understand, 
rich  in  picture  interest  and  carefully 
matched  to  school  subjects. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Offers  Thou- 
sands of  Subjects  of  Practical  Value.  The 

new  edition  of  Britannica  has  special  arti- 
cles on  household  budgets,  interior  decor- 
ating, medicine,  health,  home  remodeling, 
child  care  and  much  more  . . .  useful  infor- 
mation that  can  save  you  many  dollars. 

New  Edition  is  Profusely  Illustrated.  The 

new  Britannica  offers  over  22,000  magnifi- 
cent illustrations— thousands  in  vivid  color. 
But  it  does  not  merely  show  "attractive  pic- 
tures"— it  is  the  work  of  10,400  of  the 
world's  great  authorities. 

Essential  for  Homework.  For  students, 
Britannica  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  finest, 
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most  complete  reference  published  in 
America.  It  helps  develop  the  active,  alert 
minds  that  bring  success  in  school  and  later 
life. 

Preview  Booklet  Offered  Free.  If  you 

would  like  to  learn  more  about  how  your 
family  can  get  Britannica  Junior  and  our 
new  Pre-School  Library  —  at  no  extra  cost 
with  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  our 
Cooperative  Offer,  plus  a  Free  Preview 
Booklet— simply  mail  the  attached  postage- 
free  card  now. 


FREE! 

Mail  card  now 
for  Special  New 

Preview 
Booklet 


and  complete  details 
on  this  remarkable  offer. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


come  with  equality? 

Maybe  we  should  be  thankful  for  liv- 
ing in  "a  man's  world." 

Debbie  Huhn 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


Letters  puhlished  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  fiirnislied.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
req^l.ests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
ansicered.  due  to  lack  of  magazine  s^aj?  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  Ainerican  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1.345  Avenue  of 
tlie  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


MIX-UP 

sir:  As  a  26-year  member  of  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  16,  Irvington,  N.J., 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  National 
Convention  in  Portland,  Ore.,  last  Au- 
gust, your  convention  story  in  the  No- 
vember issue  made  me  feel  as  though 
I'd  been  there. 

But  on  page  37  I  was  chagrined  to 
see  a  picture  of  A.  Boyd  Hinds,  National 
Director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
improperly  identified  as  Howard  L.  Top- 
ping of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Would 
you  correct  this? 

Eileen  Knoth 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
New  York,  N.Y. 

We  thought  we'd  identified  162  photos 
correctly,  and  we're  chagrined,  too. 
Below,  with  apologies  to  convention 
speakers  Hinds  and  Topping,  are  correct 
photos. 


Hinds 
Boys'  Clubs 


Topping 
Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  BISON 

SIR:  Congratulations  on  Peggy  Robbins' 
"A  Look  at  the  American  Bison"  (Nov.), 
which  includes  a  wealth  of  historical 
lore,  gathered  from  Spanish  and  French 
explorers.  She  has  made  a  wonderful 
tapestry  of  biology  and  history,  not 
neglecting  the  economic  factors  in  an 
account  that  is  needed  as  a  counter- 
weight for  the  currently  popular  indig- 
nation over  the  destruction  of  the  great 
herds  that  was  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent settling  of  the  West.  The  specific 
facts  on  the  survival  of  the  bison  in  our 
time  were  new  to  me  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  knowledge. 

Herman  Work 
Staunton,  Va. 

sir:  Just  a  note  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  Peggy  Robbins  for 
a  fine  article  on  the  American  bison.  A 


lot  of  us  don't  realize  what  help  the 
bison  were  to  the  pioneers  who  opened 
and  settled  the  West.  A  most  interesting 
article. 

Anthony  Rodosevich 
Palvier  Lake,  Colo. 

RELAXING  WITHOUT  PILLS 

sir:  Your  October  article,  "How  To  Re- 
lax Without  Pills,"  is  one  that  should 
be  read  by  every  college  student  and 
professor  in  the  land.  Research  in  the 
field  of  personality  psychology  indicates 
that  individuals  given  to  violence  are 
often  the  unwitting  victims  of  high- 
tension  levels  (anxiety)  combined  with 
acting  out  behavioral  tendencies.  En- 
couraging them  to  practice  the  sugges- 
tions for  reducing  anxiety  would  spare 
many  a  broken  window  and  bruised 
head. 

Donald  T.  Graffam 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Many  readers  asked  where  they  could 
get  books  on  relaxation  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Jacobson.  Those  in  print  and  their  pub- 
lishers and  listed  prices  follow.  Your 
local  bookstore  can  order  them  for  you: 
"You  Must  Relax"  (5.95;  paper  2.45; 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York); 
"Progressive  Relaxation"  (25.00;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago); 
"Anxiety  and  Tension  Control"  (10.00; 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia);  "Biology  of 
Emotions"  (7.50)  and  "Modern  Treat- 
ment of  Tense  Patients"  (Price  not  set; 
C.  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  III) 

AUSTRALIAN  SEEKS  WW2  INFO 

sir:  For  research  for  a  book  concerning 
the  "friendly  invasion"  of  Australia 
during  WW2,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  U.S.  servicemen  who  spent  some 
time  in  Australia,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war. 

J.  A.  Prior 

15  Castlereagh  Crescent 
Sylvania  Waters 
N.S.W..  Australia  2224 

ONE  GIRL'S  VIEW  OF  WOMEN'S  LIB 

sir:  Aj  a  teen-age  girl  whose  future  will 
be  affected  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, I  find  myself  resenting  the  com- 
motion caused  by  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion movement.  In  spite  of  the  many 
loopholes  which  do  exist,  basically  the 
laws  are  already  on  our  side. 

Fairness  and  equality  are  certainly  to 
be  desired.  Instead  of  resting  on  our 
laurels  or  demanding  sweeping  reforms, 
why  not  direct  our  energies  toward  per- 
fecting those  laws  already  in  existence? 

Realizing  the  myth  "a  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home"  does  not  fit  in  our  society 
today,  each  of  us  should  examine  her 
thoughts  carefully.  How  ready  are  we 
to    accept   full   responsibilities  which 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AMPLIFICATION 

In  our  article  "The  Mess  in  Our  Criminal 
Courts"  (Oct.),  author  Donald  Single- 
ton cited  the  trial  of  John  Henry  Jones 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  follows: 

"The  court  found  Jones  guilty  of  tak- 
ing a  sum  of  money  from  an  18-year- 
old  girl  at  gunpoint  eight  months  earlier. 
The  Circuit  Court  jury  in  Birmingham 
invoked  the  death  penalty.  It  seemed  a 
case  of  Jim  Crow  justice — Jones  is  a 
Negro,  his  victim  white."  The  article 
then  pointed  out  that  similar  charges 
in  other  cities  might  invoke  only  a  sen- 
tence of  a  year  or  less  or  even  a  sus- 
pended sentence. 

The  information  in  this  trial,  based  by 
Singleton  on  wire  service  reports  of  the 
verdict,  was  incomplete.  According  to 
Earl  C.  Morgan,  District  Attorney  for 
the  10th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama, 
the  full  allegations  on  which  the  jury 
made  its  decision  were  that  the  victim 
was  robbed  at  gunpoint,  beaten,  raped, 
run  over,  bound,  and  locked  in  the  trunk 
of  her  car,  which  was  then  run  over  an 
embankment  into  a  ravine  and  aban- 
doned with  the  girl  in  the  trunk.  She 
was  rescued  by  a  searching  party  from 
her  church,  still  alive,  some  24  hours 
later. 

Conviction  of  armed  robbery  per- 
mits the  extreme  penalty  in  Alabama, 
Morgan  says,  and  Jones  was  tried  on 
this  charge  while  also  under  indictment 
for  kidnaping,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  and  rape.  The  jury  heard  the  full 
allegations  rather  than  that  "a  sum  of 
money  was  taken  at  gunpoint." 

Singleton's  conclusions,  based  on  news 
service  reports,  that  similar  cases  else- 
where might  draw  a  year  or  less,  or 
a  suspended  sentence — or  that  it  seemed 
a  case  of  Jim  Crow  justice — are  not 
demonstrable  from  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  case. 

Alabama  officials  have  been  furious 
at  the  reporting  of  this  case  as  a  simple 
robbery  drawing  the  death  sentence, 
and  have  made  it  a  cause  ce!eb?-e  in  pro- 
test against  news  media  practices.  Sen- 
ator James  Allen,  of  Alabama,  read  the 
following  news  report  of  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  June  22: 

$30  ROBBERY  BRINGS 
NEGRO  DEATH  PENALTY 
Birmingham,  Ala.   (AP) — An  all-white 
jury  decreed  the  death  penalty  for  a 
Negro  convicted  of  robbing  a  white  girl 
of  $30  and  a  wristwatch. 

The  seven  women  and  five  men  of 
the  Circuit  Court  jury  deliberated  less 
than  three  hours  Thursday  night  before 
returning  the  verdict  against  John  Henry 
Jones,  Jr.,  23. 

Senator  Allen  asked  if  the  media  are 
"accusing  others  of  creating  a  credibility 
gap  when  that  is  perhaps  one  of  their 
own  most  glaring  faults." 
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Dateline  Washington  . . . 

GUERRILLA  WAR 


U.S.  STYLE. 
COLLEGE  COSTS  STILL  RISING. 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  UNDER  ATTACK. 


A  top  assistant  to  FBI  Director  J,  Edgar 
Hoover  warned  that  young  radicals  have  gone 
underground  to  form  commando  units  to 
wage  guerrilla  warfare  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  overthrowing  the  U.S.  Government. 
FBI  aide  William  C.  Sullivan  said  the 
Weathermen  ( splinter  faction  of  Students 
f or  a  Democratic  Society)  and  other  "an- 
archist groups"  plan  to  utilize"  sabotage, 
bombings,  kidnappings  and  assassinations 
to  demoralize  American  society. 

Sullivan  also  reported  that  black  ex- 
tremists have  accelerated  their  terrorist 
tactics,  with  local  police  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks.  He  said  that  in  a 
ten-month  period,  "there  have  been  190  re- 
ported instances  of  racially  motivated 
attacks  against  policemen,  including  17 
ambushes.  As  a  result,  21  police  officers 
have  been  killed  and  159  others  have  been 
injured. " 

The  cost  of  education  in  state-sup- 
ported universities  and  colleges  continues 
to  rise  ;  but  inflation  is  only  partly  to 
blame ,  a  nationwide  survey  reveals.  The 
secondary  reason  for  the  escalating  costs 
— §i  annually  for  the  past  five  years— is 
inadequate  appropriations  from  state 
legislatures. 

The  survey  shows  that  this  year  at  larger 
colleges  the  combined  charge  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  is  |1,367.  The  cost 
is  slightly  less  in  smaller  regional 
schools — |1,297,  Out-of-state  students 
were  hit  harder.  The  median  total  charge  is 
$2,019  for  non-residents  in  the  larger 
colleges;  |1,689  in  the  smaller  schools. 

Education  costs  in  state  universities 
and  colleges  will  continue  to  rise.  At 
least  six  states  have  been  ordered  to  raise 
their  fees  by  their  governing  boards  or 
state  legislatures. 

The  Justice  Department  has  a  new  weapon 
for  fighting  the  corrupting  influence  of 
organized  crime.  The  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act ,  signed  into  law  by  President 
Nixon,  will  give  Justice  the  tools  to  deal 
with  crimelords,  such  as  "la  Cosa  Nostra." 


Organized  crime  has  been  operating  for 
the  past  four  decades  with  relative  im- 
munity, aided  in  large  part  by  "public 
apathy,"  according  to  Atty.  Gen.  John  N. 
Mitchell. 

The  attorney  general  says  that  the  Cosa 
Nostra  receives  at  least  $6  to  |7  billion 
annually  as  its  share  of  the  estimated  |20 
to  |50  billion  wagered  illegally  in  the 
United  States. 

"Loan  sharking"  is  the  second  major 
source  of  Cosa  Nostra  revenues. 

The  new  law,  designed  to  meet  today's 
crime  problems,  empowers  action  by  special 
grand  juries  and  sets  up  a  new  witness  im- 
munity statute,  among  other  measures. 
Coupled  with  the  government's  recently 
created  "strike  forces"  in  more  than  a 
dozen  cities,  the  new  law  signals  an  all- 
out  anti-crime  drive  in  1971. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


WINNING  THE  PEACE 

"The  problem  is  not  in  end- 
ing a  war;  the  problem  is  in 
ending  a  war  where  we  can  win 
the  peace."  President  Nixon. 

U.S.  MILITARY  POSITION 

"The  U.S.  (military)  posi- 
tion, once  a  monopoly,  has 
changed  from  supremacy  and 
superiority  to  a  condition  in 
some  areas  of  parity  or  less." 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chair- 
man. Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

WESTMORELAND'S 
WARNING 

"If  attacks  against  ROTC 
continue  ...  if  military  service 
is  increasingly  looked  on  with 
disdain,  if  confidence  in  the 
Armed  Forces  wanes,  then  the 
future  of  America  may  well  be 
in  grave  danger."  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

NATO  AND  PEACE 

"If  NATO  is  to  avoid  the 
costs  of  war,  it  must  pay  the 
much  more  modest  costs  of 
peace."  U.S.  Gen.  Andrew  J. 


Goodpaster,  Supreme 
Commander,  Europe. 


Allied 


CAMPUS  UNREST 

".  .  .  the  underlying  prob- 
lems that  were  present  on  many 
of  the  campuses  of  this  country 
last  spring  are  still  there.  Some- 
thing could  trigger  that  .  .  , 
into  disruptions,  disorders  and 
.  .  .  violence."  Matthew  Byrne, 
exec,  dir..  President's  Comm. 
on  Campus  Unrest. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT 

"There  are  times,  like  the 
present,  when  a  reasonable 
budget  deficit  is  not  to  be  de- 
plored but  accepted  as  a  vital 
element  in  policies  to  promote 
economic  stability."  David  Ken- 
nedy, Treasury  Secretary. 

TUNING  OUT 

"While  we  (telecasters)  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  the 
very  real  concerns  of  our  times 
— pollution,  drug  addiction,  in- 
creasing crime,  the  generation 
gap — many  viewers  are  tuning 
these  problems  out."  James  E; 
Duffy,  president,  ABC  Network, 
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By  ROBERT  P.  LEE 

ABOUT  A  YEAR  AGO,  Americans  began 
.  to  read  headlines  about  treaty  talks 
and  mutual  visits  between  West  German 
officials  and  officials  of  the  Communist 
countries  to  the  east. 

Whether  the  average  American  felt 
that  he  understood  what  v.'as  going  on  is 
questionable.  But  it  became  plain  that 
something  really  was  going  on  when,  last 
summer.  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  went  to  Moscow.  There,  on  Au- 
gust 12th,  he  signed  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  was  couched  in  con- 
ciliatory and  idealistic  terms. 

Brandt's  Foreign  Minister,  Walter 
Scheel,  had  ironed  out  the  treaty  lan- 
guage with  the  Russians  during  the  pre- 
ceding weeks. 

Months  earlier,  Brandt  had  sent  his 
State  Secretary,  Egon  Bahr,  to  Moscow 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  treaty 
which  Brandt  signed  and  brought  home 
with  him  on  Aug.  13  to  see  if  he  could 
eventually  get  the  Bundestag  (or  West 
German  "Parliament")  to  ratify  it. 

All  of  this  was  of  Brandt's  making,  and 
unless  you  have  followed  West  German 
affairs  quite  closely  it  might  have  come 
as  a  shock.  Willy  Brandt  was  the  mayor 
of  West  Berlin  in  1961  when  the  Russians 
threw  up  the  detested  wall.  It  was  he  who 
called  it  the  "wall  of  shame."  He  served 
earlier  in  the  West  Berlin  city  government 
when,  in  1953,  he  saw  the  Russians  crush 
an  uprising  of  his  fellow  Germans  in 
East  Berlin  with  their  tanks. 

When  Konrad  Adenauer  was  Chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany  he  v/ould  not 
have  signed  such  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
as  Brandt  did  last  August.  After  Ad- 
enauer, the  two  Chancellors  before 
Brandt  (Ludwig  Erhard  and  Kurt  Kies- 
inger)  would  not  have  signed  such  a 
treaty.  But  Brandt  served  as  Kiesinger's 
Foreign  Minister  until  Oct.  1969,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  made  repeated  overtures 
to  the  Communist  nations  to  the  east 
which  increasingly  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  Kiesinger,  his  nominal  boss. 

At  this  point,  you  have  to  know  a  little 
about  West  German  internal  politics  in 
order  to  follow  Brandt's  international 
dealings  without  becoming  utterly  con- 
fused. There  are  three  main  West  Ger- 
man parties.  As  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  party  or  combination  that  can 
muster  the  most  votes  in  the  Bundestag 
names  the  Chancellor  and  establishes  the 
Government,  while  the  other  party  or 
parties  become  the  Opposition. 

There  has  been  no  majority  party.  In 
order  of  size,  the  three  main  parties  are 
( 1 )  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  are 
accustomed  to  rule  (Adenauer,  Erhard 
and  Kiesinger  were  Christian  Demo- 
crats); (2)  the  second-place  Social 
Democrats  (including  Brandt)  and  (3) 
the  much  smaller  Free  Democrats  (in- 
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Brandt  and  Kosygin  sign  a  West  German-Soviet  treaty  in  Moscow,  Aug.  12, 

West  Germany 

A  quick  look  at  what  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  is  doing  in  his  dealings  with  the  Reds. 


eluding  Walter  Scheel.  the  present  For- 
eign Minister). 

Before  the  autumn  of  1969,  Brandt 
was  Kiesinger's  Foreign  Minister,  though 
of  a  different  party.  This  was  a  conces- 
sion by  Kiesinger  in  a  customary  deal 
whereby  the  Social  Democrats  lent 
enough  votes  to  the  larger  Christian 
Democrats  so  that  they  could  form  a 
Government — and  got  some  offices  in  it 
in  return. 

In  the  elections  of  1969,  Brandt  upset 
the  tradition  of  the  largest  party  forming 
the  Government.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats again  led  all  the  others  in  seats  in 
the  Bundestag.  But  Brandt's  Social 
Democrats  worked  a  deal  with  the  Free 
Democrats  so  that  between  them  the  two 
smaller  parties  formed  a  Government 
with  1 2  more  votes  in  the  Bundestag  than 
the  Christian  Democrats — and  Kiesinger 
was  out. 

At  the  heart  of  Brandt's  deal  with  the 
Free  Democrats  was  the  appointment  of 
their  Walter  Scheel  as  Foreign  Minister, 
under  Brandt  as  Chancellor.  So  we  see 
these  two  members  of  minority  parties 
as  the  chief  architects  of  the  new  West 
German  approach  to  the  Communists,  in 
defiance  of  the  time-honored  policies  of 
the  largest  party.  Just  in  terms  of  West 
German  politics  they  are  walking  on  thin 
ice.  It  has  gotten  thinner  since  the  Free 
Democrats  lost  a  few  seats  in  local  elec- 
tions in  the  last  year. 
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When  you  read  the  terms  of  Brandt's 
treaty  with  the  Soviets,  you  find  that  it 
adds  up  to  nobody  giving  anything  to 
anybody,  but  both  sides  saying  that 
they'd  give  up  postures  they  had  long 
assumed.  If  they  are  adhered  to,  changes 
of  posture  are  important  in  international 
dealings.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  get 
conciliatory  words  from  the  Russians. 
Brandt  had  to  abandon  positions  that 
have  been  dear  to  every  free  German's 
heart  since  WW2. 

The  Russians  have  long  abused,  bullied 
and  vilified  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin,  calling  them  "Neo-Nazis"  and 
threatening  both  with  a  dire  future.  In 
the  treaty  they  gave  Brandt  some  soft 
talk,  instead. 

Article  I  declares  for  "relaxation  of 
tensions,"  and  for  "peaceful  relations" 
between  all  European  states  that  will  flow 
from  honoring  "the  existing  real  situa- 
tion" in  Europe. 

Article  II  says  that  the  Soviets  and 
West  Germans  will  "solve  their  disputes 
by  peaceful  means"  and  "refrain  from 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  use  of  force" 
in  questions  that  affect  international  se- 
curity. 

The  nub  of  the  whole  treaty  is  in  that 
phrase  which  recognizes  "the  existing  real 
situation."  Except  for  Brandt,  no  West 
German  leader  since  WW2  has  wanted  to 
recognize  the  existing  real  situation,  and 
the  Russians  have  been  demanding  that 


SOVOFOTO 


Kosygin  sees  Brandt  off  for  home  with  full  pomp  on  Aug.  13,  after  they'd  inked  their  treaty. 

Flirtation  With  the  Soviets 


PICTORIAL  PAR.ADE 


It's  up  to  the  Bundestag  to  ratify  Brandt's  treaties.  Its  largest  party  has  long  opposed  his  concessions  to  Moscow. 
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CONTINUED 

West  Germany's 

Flirtation 
With  the  Soviets 

they  recognize  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

At  Potsdam,  at  the  end  of  WW2, 
Russia  took  a  big  chunk  of  eastern 
Poland.  In  return  Red  Poland  got  a 
Western  addition — a  large  piece  of  what 
used  to  be  part  of  German  Prussia  and 
East  Prussia  lying  east  of  the  lines  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Neisse  Rivers.  The  Ger- 
mans who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  out 
of  old  Prussia  made  it  from  new  Poland 
to  West  Germany  dispossessed  and  home- 
less. 

There  is  nothing  that  West  Germany 
has  been  able  to  do  about  the  lost  lands 
beyond  the  Oder  and  the  Neisse.  They  lie 
east  of  East  Germany,  which  obediently 
gave  up  all  title  to  them  years  ago.  But 
the  claim  to  them,  "some  day,"  has  been 
a  living  issue  in  West  Germany  akin  to 
what  "remember  the  Alamo"  once  meant 
to  Texans.  Brandt  gave  up  claim  to  the 
Oder-Neisse  lands  when  he  recognized 
the  "existing  real  situation." 

The  West  Germans  ha^e  never  recog- 
nized East  Germany,  and  have  never 
given  up  the  idea  that  Germany  will  "one 
day"  be  reunited — and  not  under  Com- 
munism. Brandt  could  not  go  so  far  with 
the  Russians  as  to  recognize  East  Ger- 
many diplomatically  as  a  separate  Ger- 
man state.  He'd  have  figuratively  lost  his 
head  back  home  if  he  did.  But  he  "sort 


Map  shows  former  German  lands  in  Red  Poland  which  Brandt  "abandoned." 


many  and  West  Germany  are  "inviolable." 

That  was  sticking  it  down  Willy 
Brandt's  throat.  The  Russians  didn't  spell 
out  anything  as  specific  on  their  side.  But 
Brandt  signed  it  and  took  it  home  with 
him,  hoping  that  it  would  lead  to  some 
breakdown  of  the  barriers  between  the 
two  Germanics  and  the  two  Berlins.  In 
fact,  he  told  the  Russians  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  ratification  and  could  not  get 
it  ratified  unless  they  did  something  to 
improve  access  to  Berlin. 

Part  of  the  treaty,  of  course,  says  that 


D. p. A. /PICTORIAL  PARADE 


Franz  Josef  Strauss,  a  West  Ger- 
man foe  of  Willy  Brandt's  policies. 

of"  recognized  East  Germany  in  accept- 
ting  the  "existing  real  situation." 

However,  that  wasn't  enough  for  the 
Russians.  In  Article  III,  even  though  the 
"existing  real  situation"  was  already 
recognized  in  Article  II,  it  was  spelled 
out  in  so  many  words  that  neither  party 
has  any  territorial  claim  on  the  other,  that 
all  of  the  existing  political  boundaries  in 
Europe  today  are  "inviolable,"  and  that 
specifically  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  the 
existing  boundary  between  East  Ger- 
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Foreign  Minister  Walter  Scheel,  a 
chief  architect  of  Brandt's  treaties. 

"this  treaty  requires  ratification."  It  has 
not  been  ratified,  and  whether  the  Bun- 
destag will  ever  ratify  it  depends  on 
whether  the  Russians  will  deliver  some- 
thing meaningful  on  Berlin  access. 

If  Brandt  is  willing  to  lay  his  political 
neck  on  the  line  by  giving  up  a  lot  of 
ideas  that  are  dear  to  West  Germans,  he 
says  he  is  doing  it  only  to  get  more  things 
for  them  that  are  more  meaningful  and 
more  practical.  "I  didn't  surrender  any- 
thing that  we  hadn't  already  lost,"  is  the 
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practical  way  that  he  explains  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "existing  real  situation." 

He  makes  a  pitch  to  West  Germans 
that  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  that 
is  stuck  with  the  realities  of  Germany's 
losses  in  WW2.  He  simply  claims  that 
the  first  necessary  step  to  try  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  severance  of  West  Germany 
from  eastern  trade,  and  from  fellow  Ger- 
mans who  are  isolated  from  them  under 
Red  regimes,  is  to  abandon  the  old  un- 
realizable postures  that  irritate  the  Com- 
munists. 

Only  then,  if  ever,  he  argues,  can  trade 
and  people  flow  across  the  forbidden 
borders.  It  is  a  powerful  argument  to 
West  Germans.  They  have  an  acute  hun- 
ger for  Eastern  trade  and  a  terrible  long- 
ing for  people  to  flow  across  those 
borders  again.  When  cynics  warn  him 
that  you  can't  trust  the  Russians  as  far  as 
you  can  spit.  Brandt  gives  them  the  un- 
answerable argument  that  it  might  take 
20  years,  and  he  is  only  trying  to  get  it 
started. 

Brandt's  pitch  to  a  new  generation  of 
Germans  to  accept  the  past  and  try  to 
start  afresh  by  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists is  so  explicit  that  it  is  written 
into  the  language  of  a  second  treaty  that 
Schee!  concluded  with  Red  Poland  on 
November  20.  This  treaty,  also  still  to  be 
ratified,  again  renounces  all  German 
claims  to  the  Oder-Neisse  lands,  and  this 
time  has  some  meat  in  it  about  opening 
up  trade  and  other  relations. 

One  passage  in  it  says  that  West  Ger- 
many and  Poland  are  "mindful"  that 
since  WW2  ".  .  .  in  both  countries  a  new 
generation  has  grown  up  which  must  be 
secured  a  peaceful  future."  But  one  notes 


EASTFOTO 


Brandt  and  staff  (left)  as  they  met  with  East  German  leaders  (right) 
in  East  Germany  last  March.  Talks  at  that  time  came  to  nothing. 


her  detested  dictator,  Walter  Ulbricht. 

The  phrase  "scientific-technical  rela- 
tions" in  the  Polish  treaty  excites  Com- 
munists more  than  West  Germans.  The 
Reds  have  little  to  offer  West  Germany 
in  scientific  technology,  but  they'd  prize 
the  help  of  the  West  Germans  in  build- 
ing up  their  inadequate  consumer-goods 
industries.  In  the  field  of  power  politics, 
of  course,  the  Russians  are  trying  to 
seduce  West  Germany  into  weakening 
her  ties  with  the  United  States.  If  they 
could  accomplish  either  their  technologi- 
cal or  political  aims  at  the  expense  of  the 
West  Germans  with  nothing  more  than 
sweet  words,  they'd  be  glad  to.  Willy 


CAK  rOONS  FROM  BEN  BOTH  AGENCY 


Brandt:  "Well,  It's  lust  a  Matter  of  Giving  a  Little  Finger 


Brandt:  "I  Am  Ready  for  Negotiations." 

Ed  Valtman/Hartford  Times,  Corn. 


Pierre/Aux  Ecoules,  Paris 


"Don't  Forget  that  I'm  Holding  the  Trump!"  "Don't  go  too  far,  Willy!" 

Cartoons  in  Dutch,  French,  West  German  and  American  papers  warn  Brandt  that  he's  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 


that  if  Brandt  is  willing  to  forget  the  past, 
the  Poles  are  not — since  they  insisted  on 
a  passage  in  the  treaty  recalling  that 
"Poland  was  the  first  victim"  of  WW2 — 
though  with  no  reference  to  Russia's 
attack  on  Poland. 

The  Polish  treaty,  which  Brandt  signed 
on  Dec.  7,  agrees  that  expansion  of  West 
German  and  Polish  "cooperation  in  the 
fields  of  economic,  scientific,  scientific- 
technical,  cultural  and  other  relations  is 


in  their  common  interest." 

Phrases  like  that  are  appealing  to  West 
Germans.  The  word  "economic"  gives 
them  visions  of  booming  trade  relations, 
while  "cultural"  suggests  a  freer  move- 
ment of  people.  Further,  because  of  the 
location  of  Poland,  it  allows  images  of 
such  relations  going  right  across  East 
Germany  with  the  apparent  approval  of 
the  Soviets  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, if  not  of  East  Germany  under 


Brandt's  critics  know  this  and  everyone 
in  the  West  hopes  he  knows  it  too. 

Brandt  and  Scheel  had  tough  going 
when  they  tried  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
Russians  or  Poles  that  was  as  specific  as 
their  own  surrender  of  time-honored 
claims.  Scheel  tried  long  and  hard  to  get 
the  Poles  to  agree  to  let  the  captive  Ger- 
mans who  are  still  in  western  Poland  re- 
settle in  West  Germany.  "This  is  an  in- 
{Contimied  on  page  50) 
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Thailand,  1967.  Bob  Hope,  Joey  Heatherton  and  appreciative  GIs. 

The  Story 
of  the  USO 

Since  its  founding  in  1941,  the  USO  has  provided 
morale-boosters  for  U.S.  troops  around  the  world. 


By  LOUIS  SOBOL 

(ONCERN  FOR  THE  morale  of  Ameri- 
\^  can  servicemen  has  come  a  long, 
long  way  since  WWi  when  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  USO  was  a  single  star,  Elsie 
Janis.  She  abandoned  her  stage  career 
to  dedicate  herself  to  entertaining  troops 
in  the  war  zones.  Elsie,  the  Salvation 
Army  corps,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.M.H.A. 
and  Knights  of  Columbus  brought  what 
limited  cheer  and  comfort  they  could 
(chiefly  warm  smiles,  sympathy,  dough- 
nuts and  coffee)  to  our  lads  at  and  be- 
hind the  fronts  in  19 17  and  1918. 


There  isn't  a  veteran  living  who  saw- 
service  in  WW2  or  the  Korean  strife, 
or  an  oflficer  or  enlisted  man  currently 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  struggle,  who 
isn't  aware  of  the  USO.  For  that  matter, 
add  thousands  of  trainees  in  camps  and 
aboard  war  vessels  and  v/ounded  in  hos- 
pitals here  and  abroad.  If  they  were 
polled,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  ma- 
jority would  insist  that  the  USO  has  con- 
tributed more  to  their  morale  and  to 
their  conviction  that  war  is  not  all  hell 
than  all  the  Presidential  proclamations, 
chaplains'  exhortations  or  high  brass  pep 
talks. 


Hope,  with  Lana  Turner,  gags  it  up  for 
troops  during  his  1963  Far  East  trip. 
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The  aim  of  the  USO  is  perfectly  expressed  in  this  shot  of  U.S.  troops  greeting  entertainers  in  Vietnam. 


Nor  is  stage  entertainment  the  chief 
contribution.  USO  operates  no  less  than 
62  clubs  and  lounges  as  gathering  places 
for  the  armed  forces  in  15  countries  (17 
in  Vietnam  alone)  and  129  such  clubs 
and  lounges  in  the  U.S.A. 

Because  of  USO,  our  men  in  uniform 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  rubbed  el- 
bows with  notables  whom  they  would 
otherwise  have  seen  only  on  the  screen, 
on  TV,  baseball  and  football  fields, 
basketball  courts,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  prize  rings  and  racetracks. 
They've  modeled  for  famous  artists, 
been  sketched  by  favorite  cartoonists  and 
heard  the  best  barbershop  quartets. 

They  have  been  enabled,  so  to  speak, 
to  rub  shoulders  with  glamor  queens,  in- 
cluding the  successive  Miss  Americas, 
Miss  Universes  and  Miss  Black  Amer- 
icas— or  with  such  celebrities  as  Bob 
Hope,  Martha  Raye  and  Georgie  Jessel, 
to  name  a  few  of  the  current  repeaters 
— as  well  as  in  the  past  with  Jack  Benny, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Al  Jolson,  Carole 
Landis,  Edgar  Bergen  and  Joe  E.  Brown. 


The  list  can  go  on  and  on  of  volun- 
teers among  the  outstanding  stars  and 
lesser  stage  performers  who  have  gone 
to  the  corners  of  the  earth  to  entertain 
them  for  nothing  or  for  union  minimum 
pay. 

On  one  occasion  during  WW2,  when 
the  late  Ella  Logan  was  putting  on  her 
show  before  some  500  GI's  in  North 
Africa  she  had  exhausted  close  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  singing  songs — respond- 
ing to  repeated  encores  and  shouts  of 
"more."  She  finally  decided  that  enough 
was  enough.  "Men,"  she  yelled,  "look 
— am  I  keeping  you  from  doing  some- 
thing?" Back  came  a  roar  from  one  sol- 
dier: "You  bet — suffering!" 

Joe  E.  Brown's  pet  joke,  usually  after 
he  had  completed  his  one-man  baseball 
routine,  was  to  point  to  a  GI  in  the  au- 
dience and  demand:  "You  over  there — 
where  do  you  come  from?"  The  answer 
might  be  Brooklyn  or  Pittsburgh  or 
Dallas — it  wouldn't  matter.  Brown 
would  shout:  "You  mean  you  admit  it?" 

On  paper  that's  about  as  corny  as 
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you  can  get,  but  in  life  the  GI's  carried 
on  the  gag  with  one  another  for  weeks 
after  Brown  had  left  the  theater  of 
action. 

A  considerable  list  of  performers  have 
been  disabled  or  died  in  line  of  USO 
duty.  On  Feb.  5,  1946,  a  USO  unit,  the 
"9  Merry  Madcaps"  went  to  its  collec- 
tive death  when  the  plane  carrying  the 
group  plunged  into  the  sea  in  a  flight 
across  the  Philippines  from  Panay  to 
Cebu.  In  February  of  1943,  a  Pan 
American  clipper  carrying  among  its 
passengers  a  flock  of  American  enter- 
tainers, crashed  into  the  Tagus  River  off 
Lisbon,  claiming  20  lives — among  them 
the  life  of  the  beautiful  Tamara  Dreisen, 
former  star  of  the  musical  "Roberta."  Se- 
riously injured  were  singer  Jane  Froman 
and  accordionist  Gypsy  Markoff.  After 
their  partial  recovery — both  were  badly 
crippled  from  the  accident — they  volun- 
teered again  for  USO  assignments. 
Among  other  survivors  who  continued 
with  their  USO  chores  were  Grace  Drys- 
dale,  a  puppeteer;  pert  Yvette,  vaudeville 
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Korea,  1951.  Show  goes  on  under  makeshift  shelters  in  pouring  rain.     South  Pacific,  WW2.  Ray  Bolger  shows  troops  some  fancy  footwork 
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and  nightclub  favorite  (she  was  billed  by 
the  single  name  only),  and  dancer  Roy 
Rognan. 

Bob  Ripa,  a  veteran  juggler,  went  to 
his  death  in  a  plane  bound  for  the  South 
Pacific.  Charles  King,  musical  comedy 
star,  contracted  pneumonia  while  on  his 
overseas  tour  and  died  in  England.  Three 
young  USO  performers — singer  Ade- 
laide Joy,  dancer  Maxine  March  and  ac- 
cordionist Christeen  Street — all  perished 
in  the  crash  of  an  RCAF  plane.  On 
Mar.  3,  1945,  of  16  persons  who  were 
killed  when  an  Army  transport  plane 
plunged  into  the  Channel  in  a  flight  from 
London  to  Paris,  seven  were  USO  enter- 
tainers. In  1966,  artists  Hugh  and  Elea- 
nor Yancey  were  killed  in  a  plane  crash 
off  Alaska. 

USO  is  a  briefie  for  United  Service 
Organizations,  Inc. — a  joint  project  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Travelers"  Aid 
Association  of  America.  Its  income  for 
the  most  part  is  derived  from  community 


chest  drives,  private  contributions  and 
occasional  special  shows  such  as  that 
which  Bob  Hope  spearheaded  in  1968  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  which  yielded 
$500,000.  Some  $6,200,000  came  into 
the  USO  coffers  in  1969— but  the  total 
expenditures  amounted  to  $6,400,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  considering 
this  deficit,  it  would  be  thought  that  the 
government,  which  thinks  so  highly  of 
the  organization's  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  morale  of  the  armed  forces, 
would  provide  a  subsidy.  I  put  it  to  Gen. 
Emmett  (Rosy)  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  retired 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Air 
Force.  He  is  President  of  USO — has 
been  since  1964 — serving  without  sal- 
ary. He  explained  readily  why  there 
have  been  no  monies  forthcoming  from 
the  government's  coffers. 

"It's  simple,"  he  said.  "We  haven't  re- 
quested any  subsidy — don't  seek  it.  We 
have — and  appreciate — the  voluntary 
concern  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  as  opposed  to  military  or  gov- 
ernmental concern  for  the  men  in  uni- 
form. The  fact  is,  for  the  most  part  our 
citizens  have  responded  beautifully,  gen- 
erously. I  think  it  is  the  only  truly  na- 
tional effort  devoted  to  our  service  men 
and  women." 

He  added  that  the  USO  operates  on 


an  austere  budget.  Many  of  its  other  ex- 
ecutives are  also  unpaid.  He  did  point 
out  that  though  no  funds  come  from  the 
government  or  the  military,  the  military 
does  provide  airlift  for  the  entertainers — 
and  has  also  provided  many  of  the  build- 
ings housing  USO  clubs  and  lounges. 

General  O'Donnell  travels  constantly 
on  behalf  of  the  USO,  addressing  civic 
groups.  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  so  forth 
— to  keep  them  apprised  of  USO's  mis- 
sion and  its  importance.  Not  the  least 
of  his  chores  is  to  make  his  pitch  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
community  chest  drives — and  usually  he 
is  quite  successful,  since  the  USO  has 
enjoyed  general  public  appreciation  over 
its  three-decade  history. 

USO  was  born  Feb.  4.  1941,  when 
we  weren't  yet  at  war  but  when  drafted 
men  were  in  training  camps  for  the  first 
time  since  WWl'.  It  was  incorporated 
in  New  York  State  originally,  under  the 
label  of  United  Service  Organizations 
for  National  Defense,  Inc. — later  short- 
ened to  United  Service  Organizations, 
Inc. — which  in  turn  led  to  its  being 
identified  simply  as  USO.  Its  purpose 
primarily  was  to  furnish  citizen  soldiers 
with  diversionary  activities  in  training 
camps — later  with  live  professional  en- 
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USO  entertainers  had  wartime  casualties.  Plane  above  crashed 
in  Portugal  in  WW2,  killing  or  injuring  members  of  a  USO  troupe. 
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Among  those  in  crash  at  left  were  puppeteer  Grace  Drysdale  (I), 
singer  Jane  Froman  (rt).  Both  recovered  and  resumed  USO  tours. 


tertainment  at  home  and  in  the  war  (hea- 
ters. 

Walter  Moving  became  the  first  presi- 
dent— and  served  later  as  chairman  of 
the  board  until  1949.  In  succession,  USO 
presidents  have  been  such  outstanding 
citizens  as  Harper  Sibley,  Chester  I. 
Barnard,  Lindsley  F.  Kimball,  Harvey  S. 
Firestone,  Jr.  (later  chairman  of  the 
board,  a  post  he  still  occupies),  Emil 
Schram,  Holgar  J.  Johnson.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  William  R.  Baker.  Jr.  and,  since 
1964,  General  O'Donnell. 

Starting  in  WW2,  the  USO  Camp 
Shows  were  organized  and  dispatched 
to  wherever  the  action  was — under  the 
guidance  of  Abe  Lastfogel,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  William  Morris  Office, 
the  talent  agency.  Entire  musical  com- 
edies, plays,  singing  groups  and  famous 
athletes  toured  under  the  USO  banner 
— in  the  war  areas  and  to  the  camps  in 


bases  from  the  Arctic  ice  cap  to  the 
boondocks  of  Vietnam. 

Among  those  who  have  done  their  bit 
for  USO  in  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  the 
more  notable  repeaters  already  men- 
tioned, have  been  such  diversified  per- 
sonalities as  Lana  Turner,  Floyd  Patter- 
son, Charlton  Heston,  Ron  Swoboda, 
Gary  Crosby,  Red  Barber.  Joey  Bishop. 
James  Garner.  Jimmy  Stewart  and  his 
v/ife  Gloria,  Henry  Fonda.  Gary  Merrill, 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  John  Wayne.  Those 
who  have  headed  shows  include  Hugh 
O'Brian,  Ann-Margret  and  Nancy  Si- 
natra. Other  visitors  to  troops  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  the  1970  pro-Fooball 
Lift.  "Meet  the  Boxing  Champs."  1970 
National  Basketball  Association  All- 
Stars  unit,  and  countless  singing  groups 
of  the  rock  and  roll  generation. 

As  Judy  Story,  publicity  director  for 
the  shows,  points  out:  "They've  per- 


of  USO  Camp  Shows  and  labored  inde- 
fatigably  during  and  after  WW2  organiz- 
ing the  groups,  was  honored  at  the  USO's 
annual  meeting  in  Dallas  in  1967,  receiv- 
ing the  Special  Award.  Danny  Thomas 
recalled  on  that  occasion  that  he  had 
been  a  struggling,  underpaid  nightclub 
comic  early  in  WW2  when  Lastfogel  in- 
vited him  to  participate  as  a  USO  per- 
former— for  the  minimum  union  scale 
that  USO  pays  performers  who  couldn't 
afford  to  make  the  tours  for  free. 

"He  promised  me,"  said  Danny,  "that 
when  I  was  through  with  my  tour  he 
would  see  to  it  personally  that  I  would 
get  engagements  paying  not  less  than 
$500  a  week — a  tremendous  sum  to  me 
at  that  time.  So  I  prayed  to  St.  Jude — 
should  I  go — should  I  take  Abe's  word? 
And  St.  Jude  said:  'What  have  you  got 
to  lose?"  Well,  let's  say  I  thought  I  heard 
him  say  that.  And  do  you  know — Abe 
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Martha  Raye,  with  WW2  U.S.  forces  in  North  Africa  and  (rt)  as  "Dolly"  in  Vietnam.  She  and  Hope  are  three-war  troop  entertainers. 


the  states.  They  still  do,  with  Jerome 
Coray  now  directing  the  activities. 
Coray  is  responsible  for  the  very  success- 
ful college  show  programs — which 
started  in  1958.  Each  year  USO  sends 
more  than  30  music  and  drama  groups 
from  colleges  to  entertain  overseas.  They 
are  presented  in  association  with  the 
American  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Music  Council. 

At  the  peak  immediately  following 
VE  day  in  1945,  USO  shows'  curtains 
rose  700  times  a  day  at  military  bases 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  In  1969, 
USO  shows  made  281  overseas  tours; 
1,314  individual  entertainers  gave  8,344 
performances,  for  an  estimated  total  au- 
dience   of    8,732,556    servicemen — at 


formed  at  remote  and  isolated  bases  un- 
der the  toughest  conditions  known  to 
show  business.  They've  played  e/ery- 
where  and  anywhere — on  the  decks  of 
aircraft  carriers,  on  the  backs  of  trucks, 
in  field  mess  halls,  hospital  wards,  air- 
plane hangars — oh  yes,  occasionally 
when  lucky,  even  on  stages." 

Judy  in  private  life  is  the  wife  of  re- 
tired Col.  Tony  Story,  who  was  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  personal  pilot.  An 
entertainer  herself,  she  was  one  of  the 
members  of  a  USO  unit  when  she  first 
met  Tony  in  Casablanca.  The  casual 
meeting  developed  into  love  and  they 
were  married  in  Tokyo  with  Mrs.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  supplying  the  cake. 

Abe  Lastfogel,  who  conceived  the  idea 
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kept  his  word — and  how  he  kept  it!" 

Among  others  who  turned  up  at  the 
1967  USO  business  meeting  were  Jane 
Froman.  who  sufl:ered  such  woeful  crip- 
pling injuries  in  the  Lisbon  crash,  and 
Frances  Langford  ( now  the  wife  of  Ralph 
Evinrude,  the  millionaire  boat  builder) 
- — both  of  whom  had  seen  service  as 
USO  performers  during  WW2.  Miss 
Langford  often  accompanied  Bob  Hope 
on  his  WW2  tours.  She  turned  U,SO  per- 
former again,  despite  her  husband's  mil- 
lions, to  entertain  the  troops  in  Vietnam 
— and  was  cheered  by  the  assembled 
GI's  when  she  chirped:  "You  had  better 
like  me.  I  played  for  your  fathers!" 

Certainly  Bob  Hope  rates  the  many 
awards  he  ha^;  received,  considering  his 
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continuous,  dedicated  service.  In  1969. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  personally 
presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  at  the 
USO  session  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
^4otel.  The  President  strolled  in  a  bit  late 
and  as  he  approached  the  dais.  Hope  re- 
marked: "Now  isn't  it  nice  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  up  a  night  with  a  George 
Hamilton  movie!" 

In  March  1970.  Bob's  wife.  Dolores, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  USO  award,  which 
sort  of  moved  Hope  off  of  his  accus- 
tomed center  of  the  stage.  As  General 
O'Donnell  and  Mrs.  George  Romney 
presented  her  with  the  plaque  in  "'ap- 
preciation of  her  cheerful  acceptance  of 
her  husband's  continued  absences  at 
Christmas."  Mrs.  Hope  observed  with  an 
air  of  mock  patience:  "I've  been  waiting 
with  a  roast  in  the  oven  all  those  years 
for  Bob  to  come  in."  Whereupon  Hope 
left  his  seat,  walked  up  to  the  platform 


Alaska,  WW2.  Dancer  Judy  Story  with  USO 
group  entertains  troops  en  route  to  battle. 

where  his  wife  was  the  center  of  attention 
and  commented  wryly:  "Now  I  know 
how  Prince  Philip  feels!" 

•^'ftine  around  recently  with  Edward 
Kirby,  director  of  the  U.SO  public  rela- 
tions department,  and  Bert  Wishnew, 
production  supervisor,  we  exchanged  USO 
anecdotes.  Kirby  recalled  an  incident 
during  Edgar  Bergen's  visit  to  the  Aleu- 
tians. An  Army  medic  approached  the 
ventriloquist  after  he  had  presented  his 
routine  with  his  impertinent  dummy. 
Charlie  McCarthy,  and  said:  "We  were 
bombed  eight  days  ago  and  one  of  our 
men  who's  hospitalized  hasn't  eaten  or 
spoken  since.  He's  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 
Maybe  if  you  visited  him  it  might  get 
him  out  of  his  shock."  Bergen  proceeded 
to  the  GI's  bedside  and  started  an  ad- 
lib  argument  with  the  dummy.  Finalh. 
Charlie  McCarthy  exploded:  "Oh.  nuts, 
boss — say  something  bright.  Our  pal  here 
is  bored."  The  shell-shocked  lad  sat  up. 
grinned  weakly  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  bombing  spoke.  "Hi,"  he  said. 
"Nice  of  you  to  visit."  The  recovery  was 
rapid  after  that. 

Although  the  glamor  personalities  of 
show  business  and  the  athletic  world  arc 
well  known  for  their  USO  activities,  of 


no  less  importance  in  the  overall  picture 
are  the  thousands  of  small-timers.  Small- 
timers — as  compared  with  so-called  Big 
Timers — have  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
entertainment  as  well  as  the  social  con- 
tacts— the  men  and  women  who  function 
at  the  USO  clubs  and  lounges,  for  in- 
stance. 

It  hasn't  always  been  clear  sailing. 
There  were  gripes  during  WW2  that 
some  of  the  major  movie  stars  had  cut 
their  tours  short.  This  was  openly 
charged  by  CBI  Roundup,  the  Army 
paper  in  the  China-Burma-India  area. 
But  many  in  the  military  joined  with  the 
stars  in  protesting  that  the  accusations 
were  unfair. 

One  officer.  Maj.  Rankin  Roberts,  act- 
ing as  public  relations  officer  in  the  CBI 
theater,  commented  in  part:  "As  a  mem- 
ber of  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell's  com- 
mand. 1  wish  to  express  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  the  visits  of  such  stars 
as  Joe  E.  Brown,  Miss  Paulette  God- 
dard.  Keenan  Wynn,  Bill  Gargan  and 
others  to  the  long  limb  on  the  bamboo 
circuit.  I  personally  feel  that  the  criti- 
cisms, charges  and  innuendos  and  bald 
misstatement  of  facts  were  unjust  and 
in  bad  taste.  Those  of  us  stationed  in 
China  during  the  visits  of  these  person- 
alities watched  them  work  their  hearts 
out  to  give  the  men  some  laughs.  True, 
some  of  the  jokes  and  routines  may  have 
been  old — but  they  were  from  familiar 
faces  and  gave  us  a  great  lift." 

In  a  letter  to  Variety,  the  theatrical 
trade  paper,  Al  Jolson  joined  in  protest. 
"The  Roundup"  he  said,  "has  been  un- 
just in  stating  that  many  of  these  per- 
formers are  slackers — that  they  failed 
to  do  a  job  for  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves.  .  .  .  None  of  these  stars  had 
to  go.  The  fact  that  they  went  over  is 
enough.  So  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  have 
no  defense  and  won't  advance  any.  If 
they've  forgotten  I've  been  overseas 
countless  times,  did  several  hospital 
tours,  pioneered  playing  U.S.  Army 
camps,  that's  unfortunate. 

"But  it's  so  unfair  when  you  consider 
that  guys  like  Joe  E.  Brown,  Bob  Hope. 
Jack  Benny  and  myself  among  others, 
aren't  exactly  Boy  Scouts  these  days. 
And  the  hazards  Paulette  Goddard  and 
Ann  Sheridan  were  willing  to  face — 
even  having  the  temerity  to  go  to  China 
or  Burma  or  India,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
also  no  Cook's  tour.  We  all  now  know 
what  it  means  traveling  on  C-rations  and 
lying  in  the  bottoms  of  Army  bombers 
to  get  somewhere.  All  of  us  have  won- 
derful letters  I'm  sure  from  Generals 
Eisenhower,  Arnold,  Marshall  and  the 
rest,  telling  us  at  one  time  or  other  of 
the  great  morale  job  the  film,  stage  and 
radio  people  have  done." 

Many  a  traveling  show  voluntarily 
stayed  overseas  beyond  the  terms  of  its 
original  agreement.  "When  you  see  how 
many  guys  there  are  in  so  many  godfor- 


saken places  who  are  dymg  for  live  en- 
tertainment, you  get  a  different  picture 
than  you  had  in  your  mind  in  the  States 
when  you  first  agreed  to  a  tour,"  said 
an  actress  in  Mexican  Hayride  while 
playing  at  the  Guiuan  Naval  Base  on 
Samar  in  the  Philippines  in  1945. 

The  cast  of  Mexican  Hayride  was  still 
entertaining  the  troops  long  after  its 
schedule  called  for  its  return  home.  Her 
remark  was  made  to  a  reporter  of  the 
local  mimeographed  Navy  newspaper. 
The  Typhoon  Express,  after  rumors 
spread  on  the  base  that  the  men  in  the 
show  wanted  to  go  back  home  while  the 
girls  were  willing  to  book  more  appear- 
ances. 

The  next  day.  the  Navy  newspaper 
editorialized:  "The  rumor  is  true  that 
there's  dissension  in  the  cast  of  Mexican 
Hayride,  which  we  all  enjoyed  so  much 
last  night.  The  men  want  to  go  home 
now  and  the  girls  are  willing  to  hit  more 
of  these  islands.  Who  doesn't  want  to 
go  home?  Our  hats  are  off  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  cast.  They  didn't  have  to 
come,  and  they've  all  stayed  on  in  the 
Philippines  longer  than  they  originally 
agreed  to,  which  is  more  than  most  of 
us  are  apt  to  do.  We  have  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  their  present  problem.  Let  the 
men  go  home,  let  the  girls  stay,  and  God 
bless  them  all." 

Martha  Raye.  who  was  entertaining 
the  troops  in  all  theaters  of  the  war  dur- 
ing the  1940's,  as  she  has  been  doing 
to  this  day,  once  expressed  her  opinion 
of  the  type  of  performer  best  suited  for 
the  arduous  chores.  "They  should  really 
be  willing  to  climb  onto  a  bare  truck  no 
matter  when  or  where,  anytime,  any 
place,  and  put  on  a  show  that  makes  the 
boys  forget  it's  a  truck  and  think  it's  a 
big,  elaborate  stage." 

Martha,  even  as  this  is  being  written, 
is  preparing  to  take  off  for  her  eighth 
annual  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  (and 
may  even  be  over  there  when  this  ap- 
pears in  print).  But  this  time  she  plans 
to  serve  as  a  surgical  nurse  with  the 
Green  Berets.  She  has  been  twice  hit  by 
shrapnel  while  in  Vietnam — but  dis- 
missed the  wounds  as  "not  so  terrible, 
just  the  ribs  and  a  foot.  I've  had  worse 
hangovers." 

Which  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  on 
their  trip  to  Africa,  musical  comedy  star 
Mitzi  Mayfair  had  an  impacted  tooth 
opened  every  day  and  then  danced  every 
night,  and  film  star  Carole  Landis  ar- 
rived only  a  few  days  after  an  appen- 
dectomy. 

I  don't  know  who  originally  labeled 
USO  entertainers  "Soldiers  in  Grease- 
paint"— but  indeed  they  are  and  have 
been — certainly  those  who  were 
wounded  and  those  who,  like  Al  Jolson, 
continued  to  go  on  tour  against  the  ad- 
vice of  their  doctors. 

Jolson  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer 
to  journey  to  the  Korean  war  zone,  just 
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as  he,  with  Bob  Hope  and  Martha  Raye, 
had  been  among  the  pioneer  entertainers 
in  the  early  stages  of  WW2.  He  had  been 
cautioned  against  making  his  last  trip 
to  Korea  because  of  his  heart  condition 
— not  only  by  his  physician  but  by  his 
usual  accompanist,  Harry  Akst.  But  he 
insisted  he  had  to  go.  It  proved  too  much 
for  his  ailing  heart.  A  few  weeks  after 
his  return,  while  in  the  midst  of  a  card 
game  with  friends  in  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  in  San  Francisco  his  heart  fal- 
tered for  the  last  time.  The  hastily  sum- 
moned doctors  were  unable  to  save  him. 
In  his  final  moments,  he  kidded  around 
with  the  physicians,  boasted  that  his  visit 
with  General  MacArthur  had  lasted 
more  than  two  hours,  with  the  general 
loathe  to  have  him  go,  whereas  President 


shows.  In  all,  there  are  45  paid  personnel 
in  the  New  York  office — 300  paid  em- 
ployees around  the  world — in  addition 
to  some  80,000  volunteers  who  serve 
without  pay. 

As  to  the  future  of  USO,  General 
O'Donnell  sees  no  curtailment  of  its  ac- 
tivities for  many  years  to  come — if  ever. 
"Not,"  he  points  out,  "as  long  as  we 
have  men  and  women  in  uniform,  abroad 
and  at  home.  For  even  when  and  if  all 
wars  in  which  we  might  participate 
should  come  to  an  end,  our  past  history 
shows  that  we  continue  to  have  men  sta- 
tioned in  most  parts  of  the  world.  As 
long  as  that  continues,  there'll  be  need 
for  our  services. 

"So  we'll  probably  be  seeking  support 
for  a  long  time.  We  are  a  non-profit  or- 


to  have  a  college  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent. This,  I  was  given  to  understand,  is 
because  he  has  to  act  almost  like  a 
mother  hen — giving  advice,  arranging  di- 
versions, handling  press  relations,  pre- 
paring reports  to  be  sent  to  the  home 
office,  acting  as  sympathetic  counselor 
to  visiting  servicemen. 

A  flock  of  sailors  in  the  Sixth  Fleet 
were  so  grateful  for  the  comforts  and 
courtesies  extended  to  them  on  their 
stopover  in  one  South  of  France  port, 
that  they  chipped  in  to  buy  a  refrigerator 
for  the  small  town's  orphanage.  In  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  the  soldier  lads  under  the 
guidance  of  USO  have  formed  their  own 
Big  Brother  movement  to  help  under- 
privileged youngsters.  In  Helene,  Tex., 
Ruth  Wells,  the  director  of  the  USO  club. 


w  idf;  woni.D 
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WW2.  Gary  Cooper  on  tour  of  Pacific  Is 
lands  joined  Marines  in  the  chow  hall 

Truman  had  had  oijly  one  hour  with  the 
general  at  Wake  Island.  Then,  according 
to  those  present  in  the  hotel  suite,  Jolson 
murmured:  "I'm  going — I'm  going"  and 
breathed  his  last. 

The  tour  of  four  stars  to  North  Africa 
in  a  camp  show  provided  a  full  share 
of  adventure  and  misadventure  for  the 
principals — Martha  Raye,  Kay  Francis, 
Carole  Landis  and  Mitzi  Mayfair.  What 
happened  to  them  was  finally  conveyed 
to  the  public  at  large,  undoubtedly 
slightly  embellished,  in  the  film  Four 
Jills  and  a  Jeep. 

Of  the  two  brownstones  on  East  52nd 
Street  in  New  York  which  USO  uses  as 
headquarters,  one  during  WWl  was 
known  as  "The  Dugout" — a  club  for 
servicemen  sponsored  by  Miss  Janis  in 
the  days  before  she  took  off  on  her  self- 
appointed  entertaining  chores  abroad. 
Years  later,  the  owner  of  the  property 
willed  it  to  USO. 

The  operating  staff  quartered  in  New 
York  consists  of  Justin  M.  Morrill  as 
executive  director,  Jerome  Coray,  di- 
rector of  USO  shows,  Edward  M.  Kirby, 
director  of  public  relations,  Bert  Wish- 
new,  production  supervisor  and  Judy 
Story,  director  of  publicity  for  USO 


Luzon,  WW2.  Comic  Joe  E.  Brown  (rt) 
matches  his  famous  grin  with  that  of  a  Gl. 

ganization,  donations  are  tax  deductible. 
That's  important,  but  I  think  you'll  agree 
that  our  responsibility  to  our  young  mili- 
tary men  and  women  is  not  deductible 
from  our  moral  obligations  to  them." 

Cooperation  is  extensive  and  construc- 
tive wherever  USO  clubs  and  lounges  are 
located  abroad  or  in  the  states.  In  Japan, 
in  addition  to  the  American  personnel, 
Japanese  high  school  students  volunteer 
to  act  as  guides  for  our  sailors  on  shore 
leave  when  our  ships  dock.  They  trans- 
late Japanese  into  English  for  GI's,  es- 
cort them  to  places  of  interest,  etc.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  Sixth  Fleet  unloads  its 
human  cargo  in  ports  from  the  East  to 
the  West  Mediterranean,  in  Greece  and 
Spain,  along  the  Riviera,  the  lads  and 
girls  of  those  sections  help  out.  And  in 
major  cities  of  our  country,  -  there  are 
also  local  volunteers  to  lend  assistance. 
In  Korea — when  the  GI's  are  on  leave 
for  Thanksgiving  or  other  holidays,  the 
folks  invite  the  boys  into  their  homes  for 
meals.  These  Japanese,  Koreans,  Greeks, 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  others  are  in- 
cluded in  the  80,000  unpaid  USO  volun- 
teers around  the  world. 

Each  USO  club  has  two  paid  em- 
ployees— one,  the  director,  is  required 


With  Air  Force  in  North  Africa,  WW2,  singer 
Frances  Langford,  another  veteran  trouper. 

has  pioneered  in  an  adjustment  course 
for  foreign  wives  of  GI's,  bewildered  by 
the  language  and  the  customs. 

On  Feb.  4,  1971,  USO  will  observe 
its  30th  anniversary — and  plans  are  un- 
der way  in  all  the  organization's  outlets 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  U.S.A. 
for  elaborate  hurrah  celebrations  at 
which  as  many  alumni  as  are  available 
will  participate.  Then  on  March  25,  the 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  On  that 
occasion,  in  addition  to  the  many  per- 
formers who  have  served,  including 
Hope,  Jessel,  Martha  Raye,  Danny 
Thomas  and  others.  President  Nixon,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ambassadors  of  the  18  coun- 
tries serviced  by  USO  are  expected  to 
attend. 

Al  Jolson  won't  be  there.  Nor  Ella 
Logan.  Nor  Carole  Landis.  Nor  Ann 
Sheridan.  Nor  Gary  Cooper.  Nor  the 
beautiful  musical  star  Tamara.  Nor  so 
many  others  who  served  under  the  USO 
banner.  But  as  Georgie  Jessel  might  put 
it,  their  smiles  of  approval  will  float  from 
wherever  they  are  over  the  gathering — 
in  benediction. 

THE  END 
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What  to  Give  on  a 
Silver  Wedding  Anniversary? 


WW2  veterans  will  have  a  bumper  crop  of  silver  weddings  in  1971. 


By  LEAVITT  A.  KNIGHT,  JR. 

THE  WAVE  OF  POSTWAR  marriages  in 
1946  means  that  there  will  be  more 
silver  (25th)  wedding  anniversaries  in 
1971  than  in  any  year  in  American  his- 
tory. The  makers  and  merchants  of  silver 
gift  items  have  been  readying  for  a 
boom.  Meanwhile,  there  are  all  those 
people  out  there  scratching  their  heads 
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over  just  what  the  proper  silver  gift  for 
a  25th  wedding  anniversary  should  be. 

There  are  probably  more  such  head- 
scratchers  in  the  families  of  Legionnaires 
than  in  any  other  identifiable  group.  By 
far  the  most  1946  weddings  were  those 
of  veterans  of  WW2. 

He  wants  to  know  what  to  get  Her. 
She  wants  to  know  what  to  get  Him. 
Friends  and  relatives  want  to  know  what 
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to  get  Them.  The  kids,  eyeing  their  pin 
money,  want  to  know  what  on  earth  to 
get  Mom  and  Pop  that's  made  of  silver 
that  a  kid  can  afford. 

Low  Income  hopes  there's  something 
decent  to  give  on  what  he's  making.  Mid- 
dle Income  feels  the  same.  High  Income 
at  least  wants  to  be  assured  of  what's  in 
Good  Taste.  In  the  end,  it's  up  to  you — 
but  here's  some  help. 


WECO  STUDIOS 


First,  if  it  is  silver,  it  is  appropriate. 
Period. 

There  aren't  many  mistakes  you  can 
make,  in  fact  I  can  think  of  three,  one 
of  which  is  not  my  worry. 

1.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  "bargain'" 
plated  silver  in  an  offbrand,  much  cheap- 
er than  the  same  item  in  accepted  brands, 
it  may  be  so  thinly  plated  that  the  silver 
will  be  polished  or  worn  down  to  the 
base  metal  while  you  are  still  around  to 
take  the  blame. 

2.  Don't  get  anyone  a  silver  cup  or 


mug  out  of  which  to  drink  his  hot  cof- 
fee or  tea.  Silver  is  about  the  best  con- 
ductor of  heat  there  is.  Big  silver  drink- 
ing mugs  and  tankards  and  little  goblets 
are  for  cold  drinks.  The  metal  will  burn 
Pop's  lips  if  you  give  him  a  silver  mug 
because  he  always  wanted  a  man-sized 
cup  for  his  hot  coffee. 

3.  If  She  has  been  hinting  for  years 
that  She  wants  a  silver  tea  service.  You 
will  get  Her  a  silver  letter  opener  instead 
at  your  own  risk.  This  is  not  my  worry. 

A  silver  wedding  gift  is  generally  con- 


sidered to  be  an  Important  Gift.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  social  barbarity  for  the  re- 
cipient to  expect  a  piece  that  is  more 
pretentious  than  is  reasonable  for  the 
means  of  the  giver.  Silver  is  expensive. 
It  may  be  embarrassing  to  try  to  find 
something  Important  enough  without 
taking  out  a  second  mortgage,  if  you 
aren't  well-heeled.  Thanks  to  plated  sil- 
ver and  to  beautiful  items  that  are  only 
part  silver,  one  can  get  something  nice 
on  what  he's  making,  however. 

Small,  moderate-cost  silver  jewelry 
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What  to  Give  on  a  Silver  Wedding  Anniversary? 


or  other  such  personal  items  are  no  big 
silver  wedding  deal  as  between  Mr. 
High  Income  and  Mrs.  High  Income. 
But  from  the  kids,  why  not?  From  good 
friends  who  aren't  family,  why  not?  Be- 
tween Him  and  Her,  if  money's  tight, 
why  not?  If  it's  silver,  it's  appropriate. 

Many  items  shown  on  these  six  pages, 
which  cost  from  a  little  to  a  lot,  are  to 
be  had  in  both  plate  and  sterling. 

Between  good  silver  plate  and  sterling 
silver,  what's  the  difference? 

Sterling  costs  a  great  deal  more.  It's 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  exactly 
92.5%  silver  under  centuries-old  Amer- 
ican and  English  standards.  It  is  sterling 
all  the  way  through  and  is  stamped 
"sterling."  Silver  is  too  soft  to  be  worked 
and  used  pure.  The  alliance  with  copper 
hardens  it  to  heirloom  quality.  Sterling 
will  last  until  later  generations  polish  it 
totally  away,  or  invaders  from  space 
melt  it  down  in  the  year  3,000. 

Silver  plate  is  a  confusing  term.  It 
has  two  entirely  different  meanings. 
"Plate"  was  originally  all  beautiful 
household  silver  and  gold  items  except 
jewelry.  Silver  plate  was  originally  solid 
sterling.  "Plate"  referred  to  the  kind  of 
item — tray,  urn,  candlestick,  dish, 
pitcher,  etc. — not  the  kind  of  silver.  The 
word  is  still  used  that  way,  too. 

In  the  1700's,  artisans  in  Sheffield. 
England,  found  how  to  coat  copper  with 
a  thin  layer  of  silver.  This  opened  up 
a  whole  new  world,  putting  handsome  sil- 
ver items  in  reach  of  those  who  could 
never  afford  "plate"  when  it  was  solid 
sterling.  The  London  platemakers  were 
furious,  and  required  that  this  coated 
stuff  be  labeled  "Sheffield  plate,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  sterling  plate.  Fi- 
nally, they  labeled  their  product  "ster- 
ling," while  "plate"  took  on  the  meaning 
of  Sheffield  plate — a  base  metal  coated 
with  silver.  Today's  plate  is  such  a  coat- 
ed product — no  longer  on  copper  but  on 
whitish  metals  that  aren't  as  obvious  as 
copper  if  the  silver  wears  through. 

(The  word  "sterling"  comes  from  a 
group  of  German  silversmiths  who 
moved  to  England  and  called  themselves 
"Easterlings,"  meaning  "easterners." 
Their  fine  work  was  called  Easterling. 
which  was  shortened  to  "sterling"  under 
Prince  John  in  the  1300's.) 

In  time,  use  and  polishing  the  inevita- 
ble tarnish  will  wear  a  plate  piece  down 
to  the  base  metal,  but  good  plate  well 
cared  for  can  last  long.  A  good  silver 
plate  gift  should  last  well  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  anyone  on  his  25th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  then  some.  There's 
nothing  cheap  about  good  plate,  and 
there  are  plate  items  beyond  what  many 
families  can  well  afford. 
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Some  modern  items  are  only  made  in 
plate  and  some  only  in  sterling.  If  a 
sterling  item  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
an  alternative  in  plate  may  not  be  made. 
Most  small  silver  jewelry  is  offered  only 
in  sterling  by  the  leading  houses. 

Items  subject  to  heat  (chafing  dishes) 
or  hard  handling  (ice  buckets,  cocktail 
shakers)  may  only  be  offered  in  plate. 
Sterling  is  too  precious  for  such  use. 
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Today's  makers  do  not  stamp  the 
thickness  of  plate  on  items,  which  is  a 
pity.  I  do  have  a  Meriden,  Conn.,  silver 
picture  frame  out  of  the  last  century  that 
is  stamped  "quadruple  plate."  I  suppose 
that  means  it's  four  times  as  thick  as 
Brand  X.  Trouble  is,  there  is  not  just  a 
certain  thickness  that  is  the  difference  be- 
tween crummy  and  quality  plate. 

Depending  on  the  expected  wear  of  a 


piece,  or  part  of  a  piece,  quality  requires 
more  or  less  thickness.  A  candlestick 
that  sits  on  a  shelf  without  wear  doesn't 
need  as  much  plate  as  a  cocktail  shaker 
to  outlast  it  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  When 
buying  plate,  assure  yourself  that  the 
maker  is  reputable. 

Silver  weddings  are  occasions  when 
many  people  are  determined  to  give  a 
substantially  impressive  gift.  We  have 


failed  to  make  clear  in  our  pictures  one 
way  to  get  a  fairly  impressive  piece  if 
your  pocketbook  isn't  as  big  as  your 
heart.  There  are  some  beautiful  items 
that  are  mostly  glass,  with  silver  trim, 
many  of  which  are  truly  pretentious. 
The  glass  keeps  the  cost  down  but  not 
the  beauty,  nor  does  a  beautiful  glass  and 
silver  piece  cheapen  the  sentiment.  The 
silver-topped  jam  jar  (item  39)  shown 
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with  silver  spoon,  is  one  such — but  there 
are  many  others  available,  some  on  a 
grander  scale  than  a  jam  jar. 

In  general,  you  can  list  three  classes 
of  silver  wedding  gifts — for  Her,  for 
Him  and  for  Them. 

Hollow  ware,  for  Them,  leads  all 
other  silver  wedding  gifts  in  sales  and 
prestige.  Hollow  ware  embraces  table  or 
living  room  items  that  are  used  for  ser- 
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ving  or  holding  things — such  as  trays, 
gravy  boats,  coffee  urns,  tea  sets,  etc. 

It  is  appropriate  for  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  give  Them  hollow  ware.  And 
though  hollow  ware  is  for  Them,  it  is 
appropriate  for  Him  to  give  it  to  Her 
even  though  in  use  it  is  Theirs.  Hollow- 
ware  is  in  Her  household  province. 
Among  hollow  ware,  trays  lead  all  the 
rest  in  total  sales  for  silver  wedding  gifts, 
separately  or  as  parts  of  sets.  Other  items 
to  grace  dining  room  and  living  room, 
such  as  candlesticks,  are  popular  silver 
anniversary  gifts  for  Them,  which  are 
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also  appropriate  for  Him  to  give  Her. 

He  is  theoretically  the  bartender,  and 
it  is  appropriate  for  Her  to  give  Him 
bar  items — silver  cocktail  shakers,  jig- 
gers, bar  knives,  goblets  and  the  like  for 
serving  drinks — though  in  use  such 
things  are  actually  Theirs. 

While  most  people  prefer  to  give  hol- 
low ware  according  to  custom,  many 
spouses  are  determined  to  give  their 
mates  personal  items  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  silver  pieces  to  grace  the 
joint  household.  And  if  your  teen-age 
kids  can  afford  fine  hollow  ware  they 


are  some  kids.  There  are  lesser  personal 
silver  items  galore,  more  for  Her  than 
for  Him.  The  graceful  bud  vase  (item 
13)  is  prized  by  many  women  to  hold  a 
single  flower  on  desk  or  dressing  table. 
The  little  disc  pin  (item  19)  is  a  senti- 
mental bit  of  small  jewelry.  Its  plain 
surface  is  suitable  for  an  engraving. 

Aside  from  bar  items,  they  don't  make 
too  much  in  the  way  of  personal  pieces 
for  Pop,  but  there  are  silver  comb  and 
brush  sets  for  him  if  he  still  has  his  hair, 
money  clips  if  he  still  has  his  money,  and 
tie  clasps,  tie  tacks,  cuff  links,  etc. 


Don't  worry  about  Good  Taste  if  you 
happen  to  know  that  the  recipient  wants 
the  item.  That  makes  it  Good  Taste  for 
him  no  matter  what  the  book  says.  They 
don't  consider  tankards  to  be  especially 
Important  silver  wedding  gifts,  but  so 
what,  if  Pop  likes  his  daily  grog? 

Tankards,  like  German  steins,  are  nice 
big  mugs,  with  ample  handles,  for  guz- 
zling beer  or  ale — with  or  without  a 
hinged  lid  that  lifts  up  at  the  press  of  a 
thumb.  They  are  old  American  tradition. 
Robert  Sanderson,  one  of  the  earliest 
Boston  silversmiths,   was   turning  out 


beauties  in  the  mid  1600's.  Paul  Revere 
made  some  lovely  tankards. 

It  isn't  Usual  to  give  silver  flatware 
(meaning  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.). 
In  theory,  silver  flatware  came  into  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  wedding,  while 
good  hollow  ware  probably  didn't.  Some 
of  us  didn't  get  married  on  much  back 
in  1946,  and  many  a  dorm  inhabited  by 
GI  Bill  newlyweds  had  no  good  flatware, 
regardless  of  assumptions  to  the  con- 
trary. If  She  wants  good  silver  flatware, 
and  hasn't  got  it  yet,  it  is  appropriate 
now,  no  matter  what's  "customary." 


Below  we  identify  the  items  pictured 
here,  their  makers,  and  their  prices  in 
sterling  and  plate.  They  are  by  recog- 
nized quality  New  England  manufactur- 
ers and  are  generally  available  through- 
out the  country.  Lines  available  only  to 
franchised  dealers,  such  as  Gorham,  and 
the  select  wares  of  exclusive  shops,  such 
as  Tifl'any,  Neiman-Marcus  or  Georg 
Jensen,  are  not  included.  Products  shown 
are  by  International  Silver  (Int);  Wal- 
lace Silversmiths  (Wal);  Danecraft 
(Dncrft);  A.T.  Cross;  Napier,  and  Dolan 
&  Bullock  (D&B).  Suggested  retail  prices 
for  sterling  (S)  and  plate  (P)  are  given. 
You'll  see  they  range  from  $4.50  (items 
15  and  20)  to  $1,795  (item  34).  with 
plenty  of  stops  in  between.  If  only  one 
price  is  given,  the  item  is  not  offered  in 
both  sterling  and  plate.  These  45  items, 
or  sets,  ought  to  give  you  a  fair  bit  of 
armchair  window-shopping  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  gifts  that  can  be  had 
over  a  wide  price  range — for  Him,  for 
Her  and  for  Them. 

Pages  16-17 

1.  Compote  (Int)  S.  $35.  P.  $15. 

2.  Bread  tray  (Wal)  S.  $167.50.   P.  $37.50. 

3.  2  candlesticks  (Int)  S.  .$265.  P.  $25. 

4.  Cigaret  box  (Wal)  S.  $105.  P.  $37.50. 

5.  Wine  cooler  (Wal)  S.  $185.  P.  $25. 

6.  4  water  goblets  (Int)  S.  $174.  P.  $60. 

7.  Coffee  set  &  tray  (Wal)  S.  $825.  P.  $249. 

8.  Letter  opener  (Wal)  S.  $19.95. 

9.  Picture  frame  (Int)  S.  $25. 

10.  Pepper,  salt  shakers  (Int)  S.  $37.50. 

11.  Basket  (Int)  S.  $42.50.  P.  $15. 

Pages  18-19 

12.  Pen,  pencil  set  (Cross)  S.  $66.50. 

13.  Bud  vase  (Int)  S.  $19.50. 

14.  Rose  pin,  matched  earrings  (Napier) 
S.  $10.75. 

15.  Pin,  earring  set  (Dncrft)  S.  $4..50. 

16.  Chain  bracelet,  25th  anniv  charm,  ring  & 
bell  (Dncrft)  S.  $9.50. 

17.  Neckwire,  pendant  pin.  matched  earrings 
(Napier)  S.  $16.25. 

18.  Comb,  brush,  mirror  (Int)  S.  $135. 

19.  Disc  Pin  (Dncrft)  S.  $11. 

20.  Bangle  bracelet  (Dncrft)  S.  $4.50. 

21.  Cache,  or  jewel  box  (Wal)  P.  $67.50. 

22.  Ice  bucket  (Int)  P.  $65. 

23.  Military  comb  &  brush  (Int)  S.  $57.50. 

24.  Money  clip  (Int)  S.  $12.50. 

25.  Key  ring  &  25th  anniv.  charm  (Dncrft) 
S.  $9. 

2,6.  Dress  cuff  links  &  tie  tack  (D&B)  S.  $20. 

27.  3  oz.  Pipkin  jigger  (Int)  S.  $20. 

28.  Pair  of  dice  (Int)  S.  $24. 

29.  Nautical  cuff  links  &  tie  tack  (D&B)  S.  S23. 

30.  Bar  knife  (Int)  S.  $12. 

31.  4  "after  5"  cups  (Wal)  S.  $206.  P.  $27.50. 

32.  6  cordials  &  tray  (Int)  S.  $125.  P.  $42. 

33.  Cocktail  shaker  (Wal)  P.  $32.50. 

Pages  20-21 

34.  5-pc.  tea  service,  tray  (Wal) 
S.  $1,795.  P.  $527. 

35.  Sugar,  creamer  set,  tray  (Wal) 
S.  $178.50.   P.  $115. 

36.  Sandwich  tray  (Int)  S.  $75.  P.  $25. 

37.  Centerpiece  bowl  (Wal)  S.  $695.  P.  $85. 

38.  Double  vegetable  dish  (Wal) 
S.  $235.  P.  $49.50. 

39.  Jam  jar  (Wal)  S.  $16.95. 

40.  Chafing  dish  (Int)  P.  $105. 

41.  5-way  candelabra  (Int)  S.  $425.  P.  $197.50. 

42.  6-pc.  buffet  &  chafing  set  (Wal)  P.  $395. 

43.  Paul  Revere  bowl  (Wal)  S.  $230.  P.  $26.50. 

44.  Gravy  boat  &  tray  (Wal)  S.  $72.50.  P.  $59.50. 

45.  Water  pitcher  (Wal)  S.  $595.  P.  $55. 

THE  END 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  RADIO -TV  SPENDING 


THE  BILL  TO  LIMIT  Spending  on  radio  and  television  for 
political  campaigns  was  one  giant  step  forward 
toward  preventing  the  rich,  or  those  candidates  with 
access  to  unlimited  funds,  from  buying  elections  for 
federal  office. 

Today,  broadcasting  by  means  of  television  and  radio 
is  the  single  most  important  and  effective  means  of 
poHtical  campaigning.  But  the  cost  of  broadcasting 
time,  particularly  television,  has  skyrocketed.  If  our 
American  political  processes  are  not  to  be  dominated 
by  the  special  monied  interests,  we  must  have  effective 
regulation  and  reduction  of  campaign  expenditures. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  President  Nixon  vetoed  this 
first  electoral  reform  measure  in  nearly  a  half  century 
— a  proposal  that  had  broad  bipartisan  support  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate.  His 
veto  of  the  bill  to  limit  radio-TV  spending  for  political 
campaigns  was  very  unwise. 

During  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  it  was  estimated  that  cam- 
paign spending  in  1968  registered  a  50"f  increase  over 
1964,  and  more  than  a  100' r  increase  over  1952,  when 
a  national  total  was  first  estimated. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  cal- 
culated that  in  1968  the  combined  radio  and  television 
bill  for  broadcast  time  was  a  staggering  $58.9  million. 
And  this  did  not  include  related  costs,  such  as  produc- 
tion and  promotion.  All  these  costs  will  continue  to 
rise. 

The  committee  said,  after  careful  hearings,  that  the 
bill  would  impose  an  effective  and  reasonable  limit  on 


expenditures  and  reduce 
the  costs  of  political  cam- 
paigns. "It  treats,"  the 
committee  stated,  "what 
appears  to  be  the  factor 
most  responsible  for  the 
startling  escalation  in  the 
cost  of  political  campaigns 
— the  cost  of  radio  and 
television — in  a  reason- 
able and  remedial  fash- 
ion." 

The  bill  would  go  fur- 
ther   than    just  limiting 


YES" 


Rep.  Harley  0.  Staggers 
(D-W.  Va.) 

2nd  District 


radio-TV  campaign  expenditures  to  ?<•  per  vote  cast  in 
the  preceding  election  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater. 
It  would  also  suspend  the  equal  time  provisions  of  law 
for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  so  as  to 
permit  confrontations  between  candidates  such  as  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  "Great  Debates"  of  1960. 

The  bill  would  also  limit  rates  charged  to  candidates 
to  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  radio  or  TV  station  for 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  same  time  period.  This 
would  put  candidates  on  a  par  with  the  station's  most 
favored  commercial  advertiser — also  a  reasonable 
limitation. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  both  chambers  of  the  new 
Congress,  after  freshly  experiencing  the  problem  in 
the  November  elections,  will  pursue  such  hmitations. 
I  will  fight  for  this  legislation. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feet  on  this  big 
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w 


Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker 
(R-Tenn.) 


'HiLE  I  STRONGLY  be- 
lieve that  some  limita- 
tion on  political  campaign 
spending  is  needed,  I  voted 
against  S.  3637,  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  amount  that 
candidates  can  spend  on 
radio  and  TV  broadcast- 
ing, and  I  support  the 
President's  veto.  The  bill's 
purpose  is  to  limit  cam- 
paign spending  and  to  pre- 
vent one  candidate  from 
having  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  another  because  he  has  more  to  spend.  S.  3637 
falls  far  short  of  this  laudable  goal,  and  it  may  actually 
make  matters  worse. 

By  merely  limiting  the  amount  that  candidates  can 
spend  on  broadcasting",  the  bill  encourages  candidates 
to  spend  more  on  advertising  through  other  media. 

The  bill  limits  the  amount  that  a  candidate  for  a 
major  political  office  can  spend  on  broadcasting  to  1( 
for  each  vote  cast  for  that  office  in  the  last  election,  or 
$20,000,  whichever  is  greater.  This  provision  discrimi- 
nates against  candidates  campaigning  in  various  areas 
by  not  taking  into  account  the  differing  costs  of  broad- 
cast time.  For  instance,  a  candidate  in  an  urban  area, 
where  broadcast  time  may  cost  a  great  deal,  could 
purchase  only  a  few  minutes  with  his  $20,000,  while  a 
candidate  in  a  rural  area  may  be  able  to  blanket  the 
area  with  radio  and  TV  advertising  spots  for  $20,000. 

Another  provision  requires  that  broadcast  stations 
charge  candidates  their  lowest  rates.  This  amounts  to 
rate-setting  by  statute,  which  Congress  has  always 
tried  to  avoid,  and  it  creates  a  political  subsidy  for 


politicians,  discriminating  against  broadcasters  while 
imposing  no  limitations  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  for  advertising  through  other  media. 

The  bill  raises  other  questions  which  are  left  un- 
answered: How  would  spending  by  individuals  and 
organizations  not  directly  connected  with  the  candi- 
date be  charged?  How  would  money  spent  by  a  com- 
mittee opposing  a  candidate  be  charged? 

As  the  President  has  said:  "An  honored  part  of  the 
American  political  tradition  is  that  any  little  known 
but  highly  qualified  citizen  has  the  opportunity  to  seek 
and  ultimately  win  elective  office.  This  bill  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  that  tradition.  The  incumbent 
— because  he  has  a  natural  avenue  of  attention  through 
the  news  media  in  the  conduct  of  his  office — would 
have  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  'out'  who 
was  trying  to  get  in."  I  think  that  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  politics  would  agree  that  we  need  to  find 
a  way  to  limit  the  growing  cost  of  campaigning.  But 
this  bill  does  not  achieve  this  goal.  Instead,  by  limiting 
only  one  phase  of  campaign  spending,  the  bill  discrimi- 
nates against  one  media,  favors  the  incumbent  office- 
holder, and  gives  an  advantage  to  a  candidate  who  is 
well  financed  and/or  well  known  to  the  general  public. 
The  cost  of  campaigning  would  continue  to  rise  and 
those  lesser-known  and  less  wealthy  candidates  would 
continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 


I  1 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  | 

January  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Radio- 
TV  Spending  For  Political  Campaigns  Be  Limited? 

IN  MY  OPINION  RADIO-TV  SPENDING  FOR  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 
SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  LIMITED. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mall  it  to  him. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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An  early  wagon  train  sets  out  for  the  2,000-mile  haul  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific. 


Life  on  the  Western  Wagon  Trails 

An  account  of  what  it  was  like  for  our  early  pioneers  to  make  their  way  west. 


By  LYNWOOD  MARK  RHODES 

ON  THE  MORNING  of  May  19,  1841. 
the  first  wagon  train  to  move  whole 
families  overland  to  the  Pacific  coast  left 
Sapling  Grove.  Mo.,  and  headed  for 
California. 

They  made  it  hy  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 


Sapling  Grove  was  a  sort  of  staging 
area  on  the  prairie  about  20  miles  west 
of  Independence,  Mo.  Today  the  site  is 
in  Kansas,  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Kansas  City  where  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  turns  out  of  Kansas  and 
becomes  the  south  bank  as  the  river 


crosses  Missouri  eastward  to  St.  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi. 

Civilization  ended  on  the  Kansas  side 
of  the  Missouri  in  1841.  You  got  there 
by  crude  overland  wagon  road  and  fer- 
ries, or  more  often  by  steamboat  from 
anywhere  on  the  Mississippi  river  chain. 
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The  railroads  were  still  struggling 
through  the  Appalachians,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  Rivers  were  yet 
unbridged. 

There  were  35  men,  five  women  and 
ten  children — with  ten  or  12  wagons — 
in  that  first  train.  John  Bidwell,  a  former 
New  York  schoolteacher,  organized  it. 
They  had  less  than  $100  in  cash.  Young 
Nicholas  Dawson,  who  left  Pennsylvania 
"to  spend  about  six  years  seeing  the 
world,"  had  only  15^  in  his  pockets. 

Their  emigrant  train  set  out  with  can- 
vas wagon  tops  billowing  "like  sails  on 
a  sea."  Whips  cracked,  oxen  grunted, 
mules  squealed,  children  cried  "in  all  pos- 


sible keys,"  men  whistled  "as  though 
their  mouths  had  been  made  for  noth- 
ing else"  and  women  clutched  their  sun- 
bonnets. 

Their  route,  starting  northwest  on  the 
plains  of  modern  Kansas,  was  only  partly 
visible.  It  was  the  Oregon  Trail,  which 
sliced  up  into  what  is  now  Nebraska, 
and  there  followed  the  Platte  River  west. 
It  cut  through  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rockies  in  today's  southwestern  Wy- 
oming, and  went  west  in  Idaho,  past 
where  Pocatello  now  stands,  to  hit  the 
Snake  River.  It  forked  at  the  junction  of 
the  Snake  and  the  Raft  Rivers  in  south 
central  Idaho.  You  could  go  northwest 
with  the  Snake  and  end  up  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  or  turn  southwest,  skirting  the  Salt 
Lake  desert,  and  come  down  into  Sacra- 
mento if  you  survived  Nevada's  desert 
stretches  and  the  high  Sierras. 

No  one  man  marked  out  the  Oregon 
Trail.  For  decades  trappers,  hunters, 
missionaries  and  Army  parties  had 
worked  it  out.  Before  it  was  marked  by 
litter,  graves  and  ruts,  a  wagon  train  sim- 
ply followed  its  hired  guide,  who  had  the 
map  in  his  head. 

The  first  party  set  the  style  for  later 
ones.  Oxen  died  and  axletrees  broke.  The 
guide  deserted  for  Oregon  at  the  trail 
fork  in  Idaho,  leaving  the  rest  to  find 
California  as  well  as  they  could. 

By  the  time  the  wagons  reached  the 
Nevada  desert  in  late  August,  the  ani- 
mals were  half  starved  and  so  were  the 
people.  They  guessed  their  way  across 
the  barren  country,  "glimmering  with 
heat  and  salt,"  then  plowed  through  deep 
sand.  When  ice  began  to  form  in  the 
water  buckets  at  night  they  abandoned 
the  almost-empty  wagons,  unyoked  the 
oxen,  unharnessed  the  mules.  Alternately 
walking  or  riding  mule-back,  they  raced 
against  the  winter  toward  the  mountains 
that  reared  in  the  west  as  far  as  they 
could  see. 

They  killed  the  last  ox  on  October 
2nd.  Mule  meat,  "half-roasted,  dripping 
with  blood."  became  a  delicacy  a  week 
later. 

On  October  18th.  what  was  left  of  the 
pack  train  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  at 
Sonora  Pass.  Beyond,  the  way  was  so 
narrow  that  pack  animals  sometimes 
went  over  precipices.  In  places  they 
hoisted  the  mules  up  canyon  sides,  four 
men  pushing  and  four  pulling.  Everyone 
was  exhausted  and  "every  man  slept 
right  where  darkness  overtook  him." 
With  hearts  sinking  and  stomachs  empty, 
they  stumbled  on  a  westward-flowing 
stream,  the  Stanislaus.  On  October  30th. 
the  165th  day,  they  made  it  into  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Valley  more  dead  than 
alive.  Nicholas  Dawson  still  had  six  bits 
in  his  linsey-woolsey  britches. 

This  awful  experience  merely  whetted 
the  appetites  of  others.  Mountain  men 
who  had  seen  the  far  side  of  the  con- 
tinent promised  Easterners  that  it  was 


"a  pioneer's  paradise"  where  "the  pigs 
are  running  about  .  .  .  already  cooked, 
with  knives  and  forks  sticking  in  them 
so  that  you  can  cut  off  a  slice  whenever 
you  are  hungry." 

Mississippi  Valley  farmers  knew  a  tall 
story  when  they  heard  one,  but  to  men 
still  debt-ridden  from  the  depression  that 
had  begun  in  1837,  the  tale  wasn't  any 
more  ridiculous  than  the  prices  they  were 
getting  for  their  produce — 104  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  nothing  for  corn,  so  lit- 
tle for  bacon  that  steamboats  used  it  for 
fuel. 

Reports  from  missionaries  along  the 
Columbia  River  were  a  bit  less  colorful, 
but  just  as  enthusiastic.  "If  scores  was  to 
under  take  this  journey  instead  of  re- 
maining inactive  on  their  sofl'as  at  home 
pale  and  ematiated  and  pining  under 
sickness,"  wrote  preacher  William  Gray, 
chiding  his  friends  back  East,  "they 
would  find  health  and  vigor  renovating 
their  whole  cistim."  If  frontier  Ameri- 
cans couldn't  believe  a  man  of  God.  de- 
spite his  difficulty  with  grammar  and 
spelling,  who  could  they  believe? 

"Going  west"  was  in  their  blood,  "as 
natural  as  swimming  upstream  is  to  a 
salmon."  They  had  followed  the  sunset 
for  generations.  The  fact  that  California 
was  Mexican  territory  in  1841,  or  that 
both  the  U.S.  and  Britain  claimed  Ore- 
gon, did  nothing  to  change  their  sense  of 
direction.  Boundary  lines  were  some- 
thing for  diplomats  to  worry  about. 

"Out  in  Oregon  I  can  get  a  square 
mile  of  land.  And  a  quarter  section  for 
each  of  you,"  a  Missouri  farmer  remem- 
bered explaining  to  his  family.  "Dad 
burn  me,  I  am  done  with  this  country. 
Winters  it's  frost  and  snow  to  freeze  a 
body.  Summers  the  overflow  from  Old 
Muddy  drowns  half  my  acres.  Taxes  take 
the  yield  of  them  that's  left.  What  say. 
Maw?  It's  God's  country." 

But  earlier  pioneering  had  been  noth- 
ing like  this.  The  long  move  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  had  been  made 
in  short  jumps,  over  two  centuries,  usu- 
ally in  familiar-looking,  well-watered 
country.  Good,  new,  wild  land  could  be 
found  for  clearing  only  a  few  miles  be- 
yond existing  roads  and  settlements. 

West  of  Independence,  some  2.000 
miles  had  to  be  covered  in  one  jump  be- 
tween spring  and  winter.  The  country 
ahead  was  vast — some  of  the  roughest 
America  had  to  offer — largely  un- 
mapped, imperfectly  explored. 

"No  man  of  information  in  his  right 
mind."  warned  a  clear-headed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Missouri  Republican, 
"would  think  of  leaving  a  country  such 
as  this  to  wander  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  deserts  and  five  hundred  of  mountains 
to  reach  such  as  that."  Yet.  in  the  de- 
cades between  1840  and  1860.  thousands 
of  American  families  hitched  up  their 
wagons  and  did  just  that. 

At  first  they  did  it  for  free  land.  After 
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A  still  from  Paramount's  "The  Covered  Wagon"  (1923),  which  immortalized  the  pioneers  and  their    'giant  trek"  westward. 


1849  they  went  for  gold,  too.  Whatever 
their  motives,  "the  bold,  pioneering  emi- 
grants" never  would  have  guessed  that 
history  would  remember  them  for  their 
humble  vehicles,  says  historian  George 
Stewart.  But  "as  the  long  rifle  and  the 
log  cabin  stand  for  the  settling  of  the  first 
frontier  across  the  Alleghenies,  the 
sturdy  covered  wagon  will  forever  call 
to  mind  the  winning  of  the  West." 

Movies  and  television  to  the  contrary, 
the  covered  wagon  that  conquered  the 
West  was  not  the  big.  well-built  Cones- 
toga  wagon.  That  huge,  boat-like  prod- 
uct of  the  Conestoga  Valley  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  where  German  artisans  had 
built  it  since  Revolutionary  days,  was 
essentially  a  freighter.  For  westward- 
looking  families  the  Conestoga  was  sim- 
ply too  big  and  too  heavy  to  make  the 
haul  across  the  plains  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. 

They  used  the  much  smaller  "prairie 
schooner"  or  Murphy  v/agon,  with  flared 
sides  and  ends.  Or  simply  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon  with  a  canvas  cover  added 
— the  so-called  "movers"  wagon"  that 
had  taken  them  on  earlier,  less  heroic 
and  shorter  journeys.  Whichever  they 
chose,  it  had  three  basic  parts — body, 
top  and  running  gear. 

The  body,  or  bed,  was  a  wooden  box, 
usually  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  about 
four  feet  wide.  The  body  sometimes  had 
a  false  floor,  built  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  to  hold  supplies 
and  tools  in  the  dead  space.  Many  wag- 
ons had  names  painted  on  the  body — 
"Wild  Yankee,"  "Enterprise,"  "Rough 
and  Ready,"  "California  or  Bust."  The 
bucket  hanging  from  the  rear  axle  held 
something  for  greasing  the  wheels  and 
kingbolt.  It  could  be  tar  or  anything  that 
smeared,  from  wolf  fat  to  the  black  goo 
which  one  party  took  from  an  oil  seep 
in  the  ground. 

A  roof  of  canvas  cloth — water- 
proofed with  paint  or  linseed  oil — 
arched  from  one  side  to  the  other,  sup- 
ported by  five  or  six  bows  of  bent  hick- 
ory. Along  the  center  line,  a  man  could 
stand  upright  under  it.  Flaps  in  the  front 
and  a  "puckering-string"  at  the  rear  gave 
privacy  and  protection  from  the  weather. 
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The  top  was  frequently  put  down  to  les- 
sen wind  pressure  on  the  plains,  but 
neither  top  nor  box  ever  gave  much 
trouble. 

The  same  couldn't  be  said  for  the  run- 
ning gear.  Axletrees  broke  in  chug-holes 
and  tongues  snapped  on  sharp  turns. 
When  the  wooden  wheels  shrank  in  dry 
air,  which  often  happened,  the  iron  tire 
had  to  be  removed,  heated  red  hot,  then 
reset.  Sometimes  a  wheel  broke,  a  real 
catastrophe  on  the  treeless  prairies,  and 
the  wagon  had  to  be  abandoned.  None 
of  the  ordinary  wagons  had  brakes. 
Down  steep  slopes  wheels  were  "rough- 
locked"  with  chain  lengths  and  the  wagon 
was  dragged.  At  times,  as  one  driver  re- 
marked, this  did  little  good  and  wagons 
came  down  steep  mountains  "as  fast  as 
the  law  of  gravity  would  permit." 

The  capacity  of  the  wagon  trail  pio- 
neers for  humor  in  adversity  was  enor- 
mous. Thomas  A.  Scott,  later  a  railroad 
magnate,  told  of  coming  across  a  man 
whose  wagon  had  sunk  up  to  its  axles 
in  prairie  mud.  "Well,  you  are  in  a  bad 
fix,"  he  said.  "Oh,  no,"  the  driver  re- 
plied, matter-of-factly.  "I  am  all  right, 
but  there  are  two  wagons  below  mine, 
and  those  fellows  down  their  are  hav- 
ing a  helluva  time." 

An  ox-driver  would  argue  that  wag- 
ons got  stuck  in  mud  from  using  mules 
instead  of  oxen.  Oxen  could  pull  any- 
thing anywhere.  A  mule  skinner,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  retort  that  mules 
moved  faster,  even  if  they  didn't  pull  as 
much.  Or  that  oxen  got  sore  feet  when 
mules  didn't.  But,  came  the  reply,  the 
big  cloven  hoofs  of  the  ox  "took  hold 
where  the  mules'  smaller  ones  didn't," 
and  as  St.  Louis  merchant  Thomas  For- 
syth pointed  out,  an  ox  was  pleasanter 
to  eat  than  a  mule  "in  case  of  necessity." 

The  debate  was  endless.  Oxen  were 
easily  driven,  responding  to  "Giddap!" 
"Gee!"  (right)  "Haw!"  (left)  and 
"Whoa!",  whereas  mules  were  notori- 
ously stubborn,  "without  pride  of  ances- 
try or  hope  of  progeny." 

"The  mule  is  the  only  animal  that 
Noah  didn't  take  into  the  Ark,"  claimed 
a  close  observer.  "It  can  be  considered 
in  a  good  many  ways,  though  the  worst 
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place  is  directly  from  behind — anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  ten  feet.  He  can  stand 
on  one  leg  and  wave  the  other  three  in 
as  many  different  directions." 

Green  or  unbroken  mules  were  dan- 
gerous. The  Army  identified  such  crea- 
tures by  shaving  their  tails  down  to  leave 
only  a  tuft.  Soldiers  called  them  "shave- 
tails," a  term  that  was  quickly  applied 
also  to  newly  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenants fresh  from  West  Point. 

While  oxen  were  more  docile,  they 
were  more  susceptible  to  disease  and, 
despite  their  seeming  lethargy,  could  be 
stampeded.  When  that  happened,  they 
ran  worse  than  mules.  The  argument  was 
never  really  settled,  though  oxen  won 
out.  numerically  at  least.  The  deciding 
factor  was  probably  expense — a  mule 
cost  $75;  an  ox,  .$25. 

Every  wagon  train  had  its  few  horses, 
but  they  were  ridden  and  rarely  used  as 
draught  animals,  as  they  needed  pre- 
cious grain  to  do  their  best.  They  were 
useful  for  scouting,  and  oxen  would  fol- 
low a  horse  into  the  water  at  a  river 
crossing  when  no  amount  of  whipping 
would  drive  them  in. 

Two  oxen  made  one  yoke.  Four  oxen 
— or  two  yoke — were  considered  the 
minimum  for  one  wagon.  Most  had  three 
yoke.  If  one  yoke  died,  the  other  two 
could  still  pull  the  wagon.  A  three  yoke 
team  also  meant  that  the  oxen  could  plod 
along  tirelessly  at  their  maddeningly  de- 
liberate pace — about  two  miles  to  the 
hour — instead  of  having  to  constantly 
pull  and  wear  themselves  out. 

No  reins  were  attached  to  yoked  oxen. 
Neither  did  a  driver  sit  on  the  wagon 
seat.  He  walked  beside  his  oxen  on  the 
left  side,  urging  them  along  with  shouts 
of  "Gee"  and  "Haw"  laced  with  strings 
of  oaths  and  epithets.  If  that  failed,  he 
used  a  long-handled,  lashed  whip  with 
a  "popper"  at  its  business  end,  "swinging 
it  back  over  his  head  a  few  times,  then 
forward  again,  to  crack  unerringly  in  the 
target  zone,  usually  a  spot  [in  the  air] 
over  the  critter's  ears."  But  he  seldom 
struck  the  animals,  since  oxen  were  his 
mainstays  and  the  Oregon  Trail  was  a 
long  one. 

People  tended  to  name  the  trail  ac- 


The  trail  to  the  Northwest  and  California.  Broken  line  from  Fort  Bridger  is  route  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  party. 


cording  to  their  destination.  It  was  the 
Oregon  Trail  to  some,  the  California 
Trail  to  others,  and  for  those  who  started 
out  undecided,  the  Overland  Trail. 
Across  the  years,  the  Oregon  Trail  is  the 
name  that  has  stuck  simply  because  the 
northwest  first  felt  the  brunt  of  the  mi- 
gration. 

Independence,  Mo.,  was  a  favorite 
jumping-olf  place  until  well-developed 
steamboat  landings  upriver  at  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  and  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  allowed 
a  shortening  of  the  final  wagon  voyage. 
Most  people  arrived  at  the  river  ports 
between  April  15th  and  May  1st.  shortly 
before  the  prairie  turned  green  with  new 
grass  for  their  animals,  and  used  the 
waiting  days  to  finish  outfitting  for  the 
journey.  Many  wagon  owners  were  mem- 
bers of  parties  organized  specifically  to 
make  the  trip — "Washington  City  Com- 
pany," "Helltown  Greasers,"  "Boston 
and  Newton  Joint  Stock  Association." 
Those  who  weren't  soon  were,  for  it  was 
a  brave  man  who  set  out  alone. 

"There  was  an  incessant  hammering 
and  banging  from  a  dozen  blacksmiths" 


sheds  where  wagons  were  being  repaired 
and  the  horses  and  oxen  shod.  A  multi- 
tude of  healthy  children's  faces  were 
peeping  out  from  under  the  covers  of 
the  wagons.  Here  and  there  a  buxom 
damsel  on  horseback.  The  men.  very 
sober,  stood  about  their  oxen  talking," 
Francis  Parkman  noted  in  the  opening 
pages  of  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  describing 
Independence  in  1847. 

There  were  guidebooks  to  be  read  in 
Independence,  prepared  by  or  for  mer- 
chants. J.M.  Shively's  book  warned  pio- 
neers to  carry  all  their  own  equipment 
and  not  rely  on  friends  with  whom  they'd 
probably  quarrel.  His  list  of  "useful  ar- 
ticles" included  knife,  ax,  hammer, 
spade,  saw,  palm  and  pricker  for  sew- 
ing canvas,  last,  awl,  twine,  shoe  leather 
and  pegs,  whipthongs,  beeswax  and  tal- 
low, soap,  opodeldoc  (a  linament),  spy- 
glass, lantern,  patent-leather  drinking 
cup,  scissors,  needles,  nails,  tacks,  cot- 
ton cloth,  herbs,  gimlet,  washbowl  and 
campstool — this  in  addition  to  200  lbs.  of 
"plenty  of  bread  stuff"  per  adult  (flour, 
cornmeal,  beans,  bacon,  salt,  sugar,  cof- 


fee, dried  fruit)  plus  clothes,  blankets, 
tents,  a  rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols,  perhaps 
a  shotgun,  and  ammunition. 

Tho.se  who  took  such  copy  too  literally 
were  suckers.  Elisha  Douglass  Perkins 
noted  that  scavengers  would  go  out  from 
Independence  and  come  back  with  their 
wagons  loaded  with  material  discarded 
by  the  trains,  ".  .  .  ham,  flour,  pilot  bread, 
beans,  sheet  iron  stoves,  extra  axletrees 
and  wheels,  medicines,  tools  of  all  kinds, 
and  personal  clothing  of  all  descriptions, 
all  having  been  thrown  away  by  emi- 
grants before  traveling  50  miles.  There 
are  some  40  or  50  wagons  broken  down 
&  deserted  within  the  same  distance, 
some  of  them  splendid  &  expensive  ones 
but  being  entirely  overloaded  could  not 
stand  the  terrible  roads." 

From  Independence,  the  "road" 
passed  through  Sapling  (or  Elm)  Grove. 
"I  have  learned  for  the  first  time,"  wrote 
a  disgusted  farmer,  "that  two  trees  could 
compose  a  grove."  The  route  followed 
the  well-worn  Santa  Fe  Trail  for  40 
miles.  It  forked  right  toward  Nebraska 
at  a  junction  where  a  rough  sign  said 
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The  Platte's  North  and  South  forks  lay  across  the  trail  and 
fording  them  was  "like  taking  your  wagon  out  to  sea." 


Drawing  of  a  train  family  during  a  midday  break. 
Scene  is  near  Chimney  Rock,  Nebr.  (Actual  photo,  rt.) 
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"Road  to  Oregon."  As  one  man  noted, 
"Surely  so  unostentatious  a  sign  never 
before  nor  since  announced  so  long  a 
journey." 

At  the  Wakarusa  River  just  beyond,  it 
was  a  universal  practice  to  stop  and 
draw  up  regulations  to  govern  the  wagon 
train.  A  captain  and  orderly  sergeant 
were  elected  by  secret  ballot,  every  male 
over  16  having  the  right  to  vote.  Then, 
candidates  for  the  governing  body — 
the  Council  of  Ten — lined  up  and  ran 
out  on  the  prairie  at  a  signal.  Eligible 
voters  ran  after  the  candidates  of  their 
choice  in  single  file.  The  winners  were 
the  ten  candidates  with  the  longest  "tails" 
of  pioneers  following  them. 

"It  was  really  funny."  admitted  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  later  the  first  governor  of  the 
state  of  California,  "to  see  the  candidates 
.  .  .  run  several  hundred  yards  away  to 
show  off  .  .  .  their  tails,  and  then  cut  a 
half  circle,  so  as  to  turn  and  admire  their 
longitudinal  popularity." 

Ludicrous  as  it  looked,  "running  for 
office" — as  it  came  to  be  called — had  its 
serious  side.  The  emigrants  realized  that 
they  were  passing  beyond  all  law  and 
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Pioneer  woman  with  barrow  of  buffalo 
chips  for  use  as  fuel  for  campfire  cooking. 

order.  Until  journey's  end,  the  Council 
of  Ten  was  their  only  machinery  to  settle 
disputes  and  try  offenders  for  acts  that 
were  "subversive  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline." 

Wagons  crossed  the  Kansas  River 
about  100  miles  from  Independence  be- 
fore heading  toward  Nebraska's  Platte 
to  the  northwest.  This  was  the  easiest  and 
most  boring  part  of  the  trip.  One  man 
limited  his  remarks  to  six  words:  "Noth- 
ing happened  today.  Made  19  miles." 
That  was  good  going — 15  miles  a  day 
was  considered  top  speed  even  in  the 
heyday  of  the  trail.  "Plains  on  all  sides!" 
griped  an  adventuresome  lad.  "Plains  at 
morning,  plains  at  noon,  plains  at  night! 
And  this  day  after  day." 

During  these  days,  men  and  beasts 
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settled  into  the  routine  of  wagon  train 
life.  "It  is  4  a.m.,  the  sentinels  on  duty 
have  discharged  their  rifles — the  signal 
that  the  hours  of  sleep  are  over,"  Jesse 
Applegate  later  wrote,  describing  the 
beginning  of  a  typical  trail  day.  "From  6 
to  7  is  a  busy  time;  breakfast  is  to  be 
eaten,  the  tents  struck,  the  wagons 
loaded,  and  the  teams  yoked.  All  know 
that  when,  at  7  o'clock,  the  signal  sounds 
to  march,  those  who  are  not  ready  to 
take  their  proper  places  in  the  line  must 
fall  into  the  dusty  rear  for  the  day." 

Larger  wagon  trains  divided  into  two 
columns  each  day  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pace — a  "cow  column"  and  a  "light  co- 
lumn" of  families  with  no  more  than 
three  cows.  These  columns,  in  turn,  split 
into  platoons  of  four  wagons  each,  which 
changed  places  daily  so  that  no  one 
would  always  eat  the  dust  in  the  rear.  As 
the  train  moved  along,  the  guide  or 
"pilot"  (usually  a  shaggy-faced  moun- 
tain man)  rode  ahead,  staking  the  trail, 
marking  the  river  crossings,  selecting  the 
"nooning"  place — by  planting  small 
flags. 

"A  corral  [or  circle]  is  not  formed  at 
noon."  Applegate  wrote,  "but  the  wagons 
are  drawn  up  in  columns,  four  abreast." 
The  bugle  sounded  at  one  o'clock  to  end 
the  light  meal  and  continue  the  march. 

"A  drowsiness  has  fallen.  Teamsters 
drop  asleep  even  when  walking  by  their 
teams,  and  the  words  of  command  are 
now  addressed  to  the  slowly  creeping 
oxen  in  the  soft  tenor  of  women  or  the 
piping  treble  of  children." 

Shortly  before  sunset,  the  wagons 
reached  the  spot  where  the  guide  was 
waiting  by  a  large  circle  he'd  marked 
out  on  the  ground.  The  leading  wagons 
followed  him  around  the  circle  and  the 
others  followed  until  the  circle  was  com- 
plete and  they  stopped  for  the  night. 

The  unyoked  animals  were  put  to 
pasture.  The  women  cooked  the  evening 
meal — salt  meat,  freshly  baked  bread, 
black  cofl'ee — over  campfires  fueled  with 
"prairie  coal"  or  "chips,"  the  pioneers' 
euphemisms  for  dried  buffalo  dung. 
(One  proud  mother  boasted  that  her  son 
could  fill  a  bucket  with  chips  in  one 
minute.)  Buffalo  meat  was  also  on  the 
menu  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
journey,  but  "we  do  not  relish  it  as  much 
as  we  had  expected."  young  Cecilia 
Adams  confided  to  her  diary.  "It  is  very 
much  like  tough  beef." 

Whatever  its  quality,  buffalo  was 
dangerous  game  for  inexperienced  farm- 
ers who  had  hunted  only  rabbits.  "They 
will  go  a  good  way  with  a  half  ounce  ball 
in  them  unless  it  passes  through  their 
lungs,"  admitted  David  Jackson  Staples 
in  June  1849.  a  fact  that  many  a 
wounded  old  bull  taught  more  than  one 
gored  or  hobble-legged  hunter  who 
hadn't  yet  learned  to  place  his  shots  care- 


The  Donner  party,  trapped  for  the  winter  in 
the  high  Sierras,  lost  44  of  its  89  members. 

fully  and  wait  for  them  to  take  effect. 

After  supper,  the  Council  of  Ten  dis- 
cussed problems  that  had  arisen  durin  • 
the  day.  Men  swapped  tall  tales,  children 
yawned,  "a  party  at  the  lower  end  of 
camp  is  engaged  in  singing  hymns  and 
sacred  songs."  By  eight  o'clock  the  first 
watch  was  on  duty,  the  violins  were 
silent  and  the  tired  travelers  had  crawled 
into  their  blankets  except,  perhaps,  for 
some  spooning  young  lovers. 

It  took  about  two  weeks  to  reach  the 
Platte,  which  was  followed  across  Ne- 
braska and  into  Wyoming.  It  was  "a  river 
too  thin  to  plow,  too  shallow  to  sail  on, 
too  broad  to  shoot  a  rifle  across."  One 
emigrant  quipped,  "It  was  good  drinking 
if  you  threw  it  out  and  filled  the  cup 
with  whiskey — it  was  water  you  had  to 
chew."  The  trail  followed  the  river's 
south  bank.  More  than  300  miles  from 
Independence — near  present  North 
Platte,  Nebr. — the  "South  Fork"  of  the 
Platte,  coming  north  and  east  out  of 
Colorado,  joined  with  the  "North  Fork" 
out  of  Wyoming  to  form  the  single 
Platte  east  to  modern  Omaha.  To  keep 
west  with  the  North  Fork,  the  wagons 
had  to  cross  the  South  Fork  at  a  wide 
ford.  "To  enter  the  water  was  like  taking 
your  wagon  out  to  sea,"  it  was  said,  yet 
the  bottom  was  rather  hard  and  the 
crossing  usually  went  well. 

Now  grasslands  gave  way  to  hills  and 
bluffs.  Buffalo  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
ground  making  the  earth  tremble  in  a 
pall  of  dust  as  they  rumbled  by.  One 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  recently  concluded  91st  Con- 
gress enacted  more  beneficial  legisla- 
tion for  veterans  than  any  Congress 
since  that  whiah  enacted  the  original 
GI  Bill  in  1944  .   .   .  Here's  a  brief 
look  at  some  of  the  laws  passed  which 
are  of  interest  to  veterans  and 
which  fulfill  all  or  part  of  Legion 
mandates. 

PL91-376  provides  8-12%  increases 
in  compensation  for  about  2  mil- 
lion service-disabled  veterans  and 
improves  benefits  for  dependents  of 
those  veterans  rated  at  50%  or  more 
disabled  along  with  other  improve- 
ments in  the  program  .   .   .  Passage  of 
this  law  fully  or  partially  satisfies 
three  Legion  resolutions. 

PL91-219 — the  Veterans  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  Act  of  1970 — 
provides  increases  in  education  and 
training  allowances  of  about  35%  for 
returning  Viet  vets  and  for  certain 
wives,  widows  and  children  ...  It 
also  raises  the  subsistence  rate  by 
approximately  23%  for  veterans  re- 
ceiving vocational  rehabilitation  and 
provides  new  programs  of  special 
assistance  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  ...  A  wide-ranging 
law,   it  satisfies  several  Legion  Re- 
habilitation resolutions. 

PL91-506 — The  Veterans  Housing  Act 
of  1970 — restores  the  unused  loan 
guaranty  and  direct  loan  entitlement 
for  home  purchase  without  time  limita- 
tion for  WW2  and  Korean  War  veterans 
by  removing  the  ending  dates  .   .  . 
Similar  changes  were  also  made  for 
veterans  who  serve  after  Jan.  31, 
1955  .   .   .  The  law  also  allows  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes,  homesites 
and  condominiums  for  the  first  time 
.   .   .  A  little  known  feature  of  this 
law  permits  a  veteran  to  use  his 
unused  loan  guaranty  entitlement  to 
refinance  an  existing  mortgage  on  his 
home  and  to  pay  the  lender  any  dis- 
count required  in  connection  with  the 
refinancing  ...  It  also  authorizes 
direct  loans  for  paraplegic  veterans 
who  purchase  specially  adapted 
housing. 

PL91-291  increases  from  $10,000  to 
$15, 000  the  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  authorized  to 
personnel  in  the  armed  forces  and  ex- 
pands the  program  to  include  certain 
national  guardsmen  and  reservists 


while  in  a  training  status. 

PL91-500  liberalizes  rules  for 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  by  author- 
izing care  without  the  need  to  sign  a 
statement  of  inability  to  pay  for  any 
veteran  65  or  over  .   »  .  It  also 
authorizes  outpatient  care  or  other 
reasonable  medical  service  to  any 
veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of  pension 
or  compensation  based  on  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person,   or  who  is  permanently 
house-bound  and  permits  the  VA  to 
furnish  drugs  and  medication  to  vets 
who  are  receiving  the  house-bound 
rate  of  compensation  or  pension. 

PL91-513 — the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970 — will  help  curb  the  addiction 
and  abuse  of   dangerous  drugs  ...  It 
also  permits  funds  available  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  be  used  for  100%  grants  by  VA 
hospitals  to  counter  drug  abuse. 

PL91-469  provides  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine by  initiating  a  program  for  the 
construction  of  300  merchant  ships 
over  the  next  decade. 

PL91-510 — the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act — authorizes  establishment 
of  a  Senate  Committee   on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs commencing  this  month  .   .  . 
This  has  long  been  a  Legion  ob- 
j  ective . 

PL91-464  authorizes  grants  for  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases,  in- 
cluding venereal  disease  .   .   .  This 
was  long  sought  by  Legion  Child  Wel- 
fare workers. 

PL91-375, this  postal  reform  legis- 
lation includes  a  Legion  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  veterans  preference  for  employment 
in  the  postal  service  and  also  con- 
tains another  Legion-supported 
section  providing  penalties  for  the 
use  of  mails  by  smut  merchants. 

PL91-373  liberalizes  and  extends 
the  unemployment  compensation  program 
to  additional  veterans  along  with 
other  improvements  in  the  program. 

PL91-289  authorizes  payment  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces  held  prisoner  of 
war  during  the  Vietnam  War  (beginning 
Feb.  28,  1961)  for  the  period  of 
their  captivity,  generally,  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  day  of  captivity  .   .  . 
It  also  provides  payment  to  all 
civilian  Americans  who  are  held  cap- 
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tive  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month 
.   .   .  The  benefit  was  extended  to  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  crew  members  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2.50  per  day. 

And,  as  we  went  to  press,  the 
Appropriations  Bill  for  Independent 
Offices  and  HUD  was  passed  by  the 
House  .   .   .  This  bill  contains  $105 
million  of  extra  funds  earmarked  for 
the  VA's  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
grams .   .   .  It  is  on  its  way  to  the 
Senate  for  action  as  of  this  writing. 

CONGRESS  STILL  PONDERING  FATE 
OF  VETERANS  PENSION  LEGISLATION: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to 
press,  action  was  still  forthcoming 
in  Congress  on  veterans  pension 
legislation  which  would  increase 
rates  of  monthly  benefits  and  expand 
income  limitations  for  veterans, 
widows  and  for  parents  in  receipt  of 
DIG  .   .   .   Some  legislative  relief  is 
desperately  needed  because  the  15% 
Social  Security  increase  passed  in 
December  of  1969  will  push  many  pen- 
sioners over  the  income  limits 
thus  causing  reduction  or  possibly 
termination  of  benefits  ...   In  some 
cases  the  pensioner  may  actually  sus- 
tain an  overall  reduction  in  total 
income  because  the  Social  Security 
increase  may  be  less  than  the  re- 
duction effected  in  pension  ...  As 
soon  as  pension  legislation  is 
adopted.  Veterans  Newsletter  will 
report  details. 

LEGION  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  CONGRESS 
ON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM: 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Cemeteries  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs,  The  American  Legion  called  for 
the  implementation  of  legislation  to 
transfer  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  national  cemeteries  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  .   .   .  This  has 
long  been  a  goal  of  the  Legion's  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  unfairness 
and  impracticality  of  the  present 
methods  of  handling  burials  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  .   .   .  Briefly,  the 
Legion  called  for  (1)  the  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
of  existing  national  cemeteries  now 
under  the   jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (2)  providing  the 
Administrator  with  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the   cemeteries  (3)  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  the  guidance  of  a 
commission,  to  plan  a  system  of  na- 
tional cemeteries,  to  establish  a 
program  of  expansion  of  existing  na- 
tional cemeteries,  and  to  create 
additional  cemetery  sites  so  that  the 


capacity  and  distribution  of  these 
sites  shall  at  all  times  be  suffi- 
cient to  assure  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  for  those  who  desire  and 
(4)  authorization  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  acquire  such  lands  as  are 
needed  by  gift,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, transfer,  or  other  means. 

LEGION  SEEKS  INFORMATION  ON 
VETERANS  BURIALS  WHERE  MILITARY 
HONORS  HAVE  BEEN  UNAVAILABLE: 

Because  of  reports  that  military 
honors  may  not  be  available  for  the 
funerals  of  some  veterans — despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  stated  Department 
of  Defense  policy — The  American 
Legion,  at  the  Portland  National  Con- 
vention reiterated  its  traditional 
position  that  such  honors  be  accorded 
to  all  deceased  veterans  when  the 
veteran  has  expressed  a  wish  for 
such  honors  or  where  they  are  re- 
quested by  the  family  of  the  veteran 
following  his  death  .   .   .  Much  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  military 
honors  has  been  due  to  the  general 
austerity  program  because  of  limited 
funds  and  a  shortage  of  military  per- 
sonnel .   .   .  The  Legion's  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  is  interested  in 
receiving  factual  information  con- 
cerning veterans  burials  where  mili- 
tary honors  were  denied  .   .   .  Please 
contact  The  American  Legion,  National 
Rehabilitation  and  Veterans  Affairs 
Commission,  1608  K  St_^  N.W.  ,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  20006. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  VOTERS  AUTHORIZE 
BONUS  PAYMENTS  FOR  VIET  VETS: 

By  a  three-to-one  margin  North 
Dakota  voters  approved  last  fall  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  au- 
thorizes the  state  to  pay  a  bonus  to 
its  Vietnam  Era  veterans  .   .   .  The 
North  Dakota  Legislature,  convening 
this  month,  may  now  arrange  funding 
and  establish  necessary  adminis- 
trative procedures  to  effect  dis- 
bursement of  a  bonus  to  these  veterans 
.   .   .  Veterans  Newsletter  will  pub- 
lish more  particulars  when  received. 

OBSERVANCE  DATES  FOR  FOUR  PUBLIC 
HOLIDAYS  TO  CHANGE  THIS  YEAR: 

Legion  patriotic  holiday  planning 
chairmen  should  make  note  that  four 
of  our  public  holidays  change  ob- 
servance dates  in  1971  .   .   .  Wash- 
ington' s  Birthday  will  be  observed  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February,  Me- 
morial Day  will  be  observed  on  the 
last  Monday  in  May,    Columbus  Day  will 
will  be  observed  on  the  second  Mon- 
daY  in  October,  and  Veterans  Day  will 
be  observed  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October. 
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Legion  Legislative  Goals  Set 
As  92nd  Congress  Convenes 

Mandates  seek  federal  penalties  against  acts  of  revo- 
lutionaries and  terrorists,  a  VA  drug  addict  program 
for  veterans,  more  funds  for  defense  programs, 
better  pay  for  servicemen  and  relief  for  their  families. 


Among  the  many  bills  to  be  brought 
before  the  92nd  Congress  when  it  con- 
venes this  month  will  be  those  which  re- 
flect the  thinking  embodied  in  the  1971 
Legislative  Program  of  The  American 
Legion,  a  set  of  resolutions  asking  for 
new  laws  or  amendments  to  old  laws 
which  affect  the  nation's  nearly  28  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  families.  These 
resolutions  have  become  part  of  Legion 
policy  by  virtue  of  their  adoption  at 
Legion  Conventions  or  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  meetings. 

Of  the  many  new  mandates  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  lawmakers  by 
Legion  Legislative  Division  staff  mem- 
bers and  other  division  representatives 
throughout  the  year,  only  a  few  can  be 


detailed  here  with  any  background. 
However,  these  are  felt  to  be  the  top 
issues  having  the  widest  range  of  inter- 
est and  importance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

(Veterans  Newsletter,  which  precedes 
this  department,  reviews  the  very  con- 
siderable accomplishments  of  the  9Ist 
Congress.) 

•  The  American  Legion  believes  that 
there  are  certain  organizations  in  this 
country  which  attempt  to  impede  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  by  obstructing  the  move- 
ment of  military  materiel  and  by  solicit- 
ing money,  property  and  supplies  for 
that  purpose  while  the  U.S.  is  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  with  a  Communist 


power.  Because  of  its  concern  for  the 
safety  of  these  troops  and  the  security 
of  the  nation  and  the  fact  that  these  or- 
ganizations use  revolutionary  terror 
tactics,  the  Legion  will  call  for  legisla- 
tion to  label  fire  bombing,  sniping  and 
sabotage  as  federal  crimes  punishable 
by  mandatory  imprisonment  or  the  death 
penalty.  The  Legion  does  not  call  for 
such  laws  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fed- 
eral police  system  but  does  feel  that  state 
and  local  laws  need  bolstering  by  fed- 
eral laws  in  the  same  area. 
•  For  more  than  a  decade  the  Legion 
has  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  pre- 
scribed length  of  residency  for  families 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  qualify 
for  public  welfare  and  assistance  and 
for  services  for  needy  children.  At  pres- 
ent, families,  including  children,  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  do  not 
qualify  in  some  states  for  welfare  pri- 
marily because  of  residency  require- 
ments. In  fact.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  R.  Laird  has  testified  before  Con- 
gress that  their  plight  is  so  bad  that  some 
43,000  military  families  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  and  thus  need 
public  assistance. 

The  Legion  will  ask  that  steps  be 


Legion  Seeks 

As  we  went  to  press,  news  broke  that 
the  U.S.  had  carried  on  a  search-and- 
rescue  mission  in  North  Vietnam  in  an 
attempt  to  retrieve  U.S.  P.O.W.'s  in  a 
camp  at  Sontay,  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  but  it 
pointed  up  some  of  the  efforts  being 
carded  on  at  the  official  government 
level  to  secure  the  release  of  these  men. 

Information  on  U.S.  P.O.W.'s  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  limited  and  imprecise 
if  not  downright  undependable.  One  rea- 
son is  that  North  Vietnam's  figures  are 
questionable.  Another  is  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  a  part — albeit  a  major  part 
— of  the  whole  conflict  in  Indochina. 
Thus,  there  have  been  men  lost  in  action 
in  countries  other  than  Vietnam  and  the 
wild  terrain  and  general  lack  of  com- 
munications make  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  them.  What  percentage  of  these 
are  actually  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  and  where  is  problematical. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  lists 
some  1,500  men  missing  in  action 
throughout  Indochina  with  378  of  them 
as  known  prisoners  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietnamese  thus  far  admit 
to  339  prisoners  but  have  not  released 
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a  list  of  the  men.  The  whereabouts  of 
any  others,  whether  prisoners  of  the  Viet 
Cong  or  Pathet  Lao,  and  whether  they 
are  alive  or  not  is  strictly  guess  work. 

Shortly  after  the  Legion's  1970  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Portland.  Ore.,  Na- 
tional Commander  Alfred  P.  Chamie 
named  a  Special  P.O.W.  Committee 
to  coordinate  and  spearhead  Legion  ef- 
forts to  help  secure  the  release  of  these 
men.  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  R.  Burke 
(Cal.)  was  named  Chairman. 

The  Special  Committee  suggested  the 
use  of  special  prayers  on  behalf  of 
P.O.W.'s  and  their  families  and  the 
issuance  of  proclamations  designating 
special  Prisoner  of  War  Days  by  the 
President,  the  various  governors  and 
mayors. 

Following  up  on  this,  at  least  two  gov- 
ernors, Edgar  D.  Whitcomb  of  Indiana 
and  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, proclaimed  a  Prisoner  of  War  Day 
in  their  state.  And  hundreds  of  com- 
munities around  the  nation  followed 
suit. 

The  American  Legion  Prayer  for  Our 
Prisoners  of  War  received  nationwide 
attention  on  Veterans  Day  as  it  was  de- 
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livered  on  NBC-TV's  network  TODAY 
SHOW  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 
It  was  also  used  during  Veterans  Day 
ceremonies  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

At  the  annual  Army-Navy  football 
game  in  .lohn  F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 
Philadelphia,  100  Pennsylvania  Legion- 
naires distributed  some  100,000  special 
lapel  pins  with  the  legend  "POW's — We 
Care"  along  with  a  post  card  pre-ad- 
dressed  to  Hanoi  which  urged  compli- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention  rules 
regarding  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Some  professional  football  clubs  have 
already  indicated  that  they  have  used  or 
will  use  the  prayer  at  some  time  during 
their  games. 

Suggested  prayers  and  proclamation 
forms  have  been  made  available  to  Le- 
gion post  and  Auxiliary  units.  All  proc- 
lamations, petitions  and  other  letters  and 
expressions  of  concern  should  be  for- 
warded to  The  American  Legion.  1608 
K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  D.C.  20006,  where 
they  will  be  collected  and  offered  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
evidence  that  the  nation  cares  about  its 
prisoners  held  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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taken  to  amend  federal  and  state  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  welfare 
and  social  services  which  exclude  armed 
forces  members  and  their  families  be- 
cause of  lack  of  residency  so  that  they 
may  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  and 
programs. 

The  real  remedy,  the  Legion  feels, 
would  be  to  raise  pay  levels  so  that  serv- 
icemen could  be  self-supporting. 

The  Legion  will  also  call  for  sweep- 
ing amendments  to  public  welfare  pro- 
grams to  provide  more  adequately  for 
children. 

•  The  Legion  continues  to  oppose  at- 
tempts at  weakening  veterans  preference 
in  federal  employment.  Congress  passed 
the  Veterans  Preference  Act  in  1944  and 
has  strengthened  that  legislation  with 
amendments  since  then.  But  each  year 
there  are  attempts  by  various  groups  to 
weaken  and  reduce  the  laws  relating  to 
such  preference  earned  in  the  military 
service  of  the  nation.  The  Legion  was 
instrumental  in  keeping  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  the  recently  passed  postal  reform 
legislation. 

•  Returning  Vietnam  Era  disabled  vet- 
erans are  experiencing  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing employment  due  to  the  fact  that 
if  a  handicapped  employee  has  a  job- 
connected  accident  then  the  accident 
workmen's  compensation  costs  will  be 
higher  to  an  employer  than  if  the  same 
accident  involved  a  non-handicapped 
worker.  This  situation  tends  to  nullify 
the  rehabilitation  efforts  required  to 
bring  a  handicapped  veteran  up  to  the 
productive  worker  status.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  veteran,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, which  runs  and  pays  for  his  train- 
ing program  and  the  employer.  Thus, 
the  Legion  will  back  legislation  to  re- 
imburse employers  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation costs  in  cases  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  suffer  sub- 
.sequent  injury  on  the  job  which  can  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  pre-existing 
service-connected  disability.  Legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  on 
this  subject. 

•  Though  the  Genocide  Treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  it  has  not 
yet  received  approval  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. It  purports  to  prevent  serious  bodily 
or  mental  harm  to  members  of  an  ethnic 
or  racial  group  which  could  be  a  state, 
political  subdivision,  a  group  of  persons 
or  an  individual.  Among  other  things, 
it  includes  such  acts  as  mass  killings, 
single  murders  and  lesser  crimes,  and 
also  provides  for  the  automatic  extra- 
dition of  persons  accused  under  its  terms 
to  the  locale  of  the  alleged  crime  for 
trial  and  prosecution  by  an  international 
court.  The  Legion  maintains  that  such 
an  international  law  has  already  failed 
its  purpose  for  it  did  not  prevent  the 
starvation  and  slaughter  of  the  Ibos  of 


Biafra,  the  wholesale  murders  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  similar  acts  of  genocide  in 
the  Sudan,  Kenya  and  other  African 
nations  and  in  the  Communist  satellite 
countries.  The  trial  of  an  American  citi- 
zen under  the  Genocide  Treaty  might 
deny  him,  among  other  things,  his  Con- 
stitutional right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  and  protection  under  the  laws  of 
the  U.S.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  Legion  opposes  the  approval  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

•  With  few  exceptions.  Legion  man- 
dates in  the  area  of  national  security  call 
for  the  expenditure  and  allocation  of 
funds  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 
The  Legion  continues  to  maintain  that 
adequate  funds  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port development  of  defensive  and  of- 
fensive weaponry,  a  better  public  fall- 
out shelter  program,  construction  of 
strategic  airlift  aircraft  and  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers,  and  generally,  adequate 
funds  to  insure  strategic  and  tactical  su- 
periority of  U.S.  forces.  The  Legion  will 


N.Y.  The  VA  hopes  to  have  30  such 
centers  in  operation  by  1973. 

Other  rehabilitation  mandates  call 
for:  a  monthly  aid  and  attendance  al- 
lowance of  $50  to  a  child  or  parents 
who  are  in  receipt  of  death  compensa- 
tion or  DIC;  an  increase  in  the  veterans 
burial  allowance  to  $400;  mustering  out 
pay  for  Vietnam  Era  veterans;  opposi- 
tion to  the  hospitalization  of  non-vet- 
erans in  VA  hospitals  and  the  merging 
of  VA  programs  with  the  general  Social 
Security  program. 

Legionnaires  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  veterans  legislation  will  find  it  helpful 
to  subscribe  to  the  National  Legislative 
Bulletin,  which  is  pubhshed  twice  a 
m.onth  while  Congress  is  in  session.  The 
annual  subscription  rate  is  $3.00  each. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  National 
Legislative  Commission,  The  American 
Legion,  1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  Make  checks  payable  to 
The  American  Legion  and  print  clearly 
or  type  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  receive  the  subscription. 
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also  ask  that  Congress  extend  Selective 
Service  to  1975  and  continue  the  ROTC 
program. 

•  In  the  area  of  veterans  affairs  and 
rehabilitation  the  Legion  will  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  ad- 
dicted to  habit-forming  drugs.  Almost 
6,000  servicemen  were  discharged  ad- 
•ministratively  in  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  because  of  drugs.  In  recognition  of 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  the  VA  al- 
ready has  moved  to  attempt  to  provide 
help  for  such  veterans.  Administrator 
Donald  E.  Johnson  announced  that  the 
VA  will  open  five  drug  treatment  centers 
this  month  at  VA  hospitals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Houston,  Tex.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Sepulveda,  Cal.,  and  New  York, 


Jobs  For  Veterans 

About  100  job-seeking  veterans 
showed  up  to  participate  in  the  first 
Pennsylvania  American  Legion  Jobs  For 
Veterans  seminar  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  on 
Nov.  9  which  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Legion's  national  job-finding 
program. 

Pennsylvania  was  selected  as  one  of 
17  pilot  states  to  run  an  experimental 
area-wide  program  in  order  to  determine 
how  best  to  set  up  a  national  plan  that 
would  serve  the  needs  of  the  total  vet- 
eran population. 

Though  most  of  the  ex-servicemen 
who  registered  in  Allentown  were  Viet- 
nam Era  veterans,  there  were  several 
Korean  War  veterans  and  one  WW2  vet 
also  on  hand  seeking  employment. 
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About  30  employers,  representing  all 
types  of  corporations  and  organizations, 
registered  for  the  event.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing, several  veterans  were  hired  on  the 
spot  and  a  number  of  others  filed  appli- 
cations for  future  consideration. 

State  and  federal  employment  office 
representatives  were  in  attendance  along 
with  two  Philadelphia  VA  Office  ob- 
servers. Dozens  of  volunteer  Legion- 
naires assisted  with  the  myriad  details 
of  registering,  answering  questions, 
handing  out  forms  and  directing  appli- 
cants. 

The  local  Legionnaires  were  led  by 
Dep't  Cmdr  E.  Thomas  Cammarota, 
Dep't  Adjt  Edward  T.  Hoak.  Dep't  Re- 
habilitation Director  J.  Harvard  Walton 
and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  Joseph  P.  Gave- 
nonis,  who  is  Pennsylvania's  Director 
of  Private  Schools  and  Veterans  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Gavenonis  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  on-the-job  training  for  veterans. 
Mr.  Joseph  Dolan,  Area  Supervisor  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  discussed 
"Apprenticeship  for  Veterans."  Though 
his  remarks  were  directed  toward  em- 
ployers, he  received  a  surprising  number 
of  questions  from  veterans. 

Pennsylvania's  experience  with  the 
program  reinforces  the  belief  that  the 
Legion  cannot  by  itself  provide  or  find 
jobs  for  veterans  but  that  it  rather  can 
perform  the  vital  function  of  assisting 
to  create  a  favorable  condition  to  a  job 
connection. 

During  this  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment— when  the  returning  Vietnam  vet 
is  most  vulnerable  because  of  his  gen- 
eral lack  of  experience  and  employable 
skills — the  Legion  hopes  to  provide  the 
personal  touch  that  is  missing  when  a 
veteran  seeks  employment  at  a  State  Em- 
ployment Office.  He  must  first  file  an 
application.  This  application  is  then  re- 
ferred to  a  prospective  employer  if  and 
when  the  latter  submits  a  job  order. 
Thus,  the  initial  contact  is  necessarily 
through  a  third  party,  the  employment 
office.  Though  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  government  agency  must  rou- 
tinely act,  it  somehow  deprives  both  the 
prospective  employee  and  the  employer 
of  the  chance  of  meeting  each  other  on 
a  mutually  acceptable  neutral  ground 
where  they  can  get  to  know  one  an- 
other. Thus,  the  individual's  latent  quali- 
fications such  as  aptitude,  attitudes,  gen- 
eral appearance  and  suitability  are  not 
usually  discovered  until  after  referral, 
if  the  matter  proceeds  that  far.  The  Jobs 
For  Veterans  Program  seeks,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  that  neutral 
ground  where  employer  and  prospect 
can  informally  get  to  learn  more  about 
each  other. 

The  event  was  under  the  direction  of 
Pennsylvania's  Legion  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Committee,  headed  by  Al 
O'Donnell.  A.  W.  Chaplinski,  Lehigh 
County  Director  of  Veterans  Afl"airs  and 


Vice  Chmn  of  the  Legion  Employment 
Committee,  served  as  local  coordinator 
of  the  program.  The  seminar  was  held 
at  the  George  Washington  Motor  Lodge 
in  AUentown,  which  donated  the  use 
of  two  large  meeting  rooms. 

Pennsylvania  plans  several  other  pilot 
programs.  "Our  Jobs  For  Veterans  ef- 
fort was  never  intended  to  be  a  'once- 
and-over'  event,"  said  O'Donnell,  "but 
rather  one  that  will  grow  to  where  most 
Legion  posts  are  making  their  facilities 
available  on  a  regularly-scheduled  basis 
for  similar  get-togethers  of  unemployed 
veterans  and  prospective  employers." 

Liver  Transplants 

In  all  the  furor  about  heart  transplants 
a  while  back,  most  people  were — and 
probably  still  are — unaware  that  trans- 
plants of  the  liver,  equally  important  to 
life  maintenance,  were  being  success- 
fully carried  out. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Starzl,  Chief  of  Surgi- 
cal Services  at  the  Denver  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  is  the  doctor  who 
performed  the  first  and  only  successful 
liver  transplants.  In  recognition  of  those 
accomplishments,  he  was  recently 
awarded  the  Eppinger  Prize  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Alcoholism 
and  Liver  Disease  in  Freiburg.  Ger- 
many. Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
International  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  the  award  is  worth  $5,000. 

Dr.  Starzl  is  also  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine  and  heads  a  joint  VA-Colo- 
rado  General  Hospital  surgical  team  that 
has  performed  44  liver  transplants,  two 
heart  transplants  and  more  than  300  kid- 
ney transplants. 

Only  within  the  past  three  years  has 
any  liver  transplant  recipient  survived 
by  more  than  a  few  days.  Six  of  the  liver- 
transplant  patients  at  the  Denver  Center 
are  still  living:  one  has  survived  more 
than  two  years  and  two  for  more  than 
a  year. 

One  of  the  two  new  heart  recipients 
is  leading  a  near  normal  life  one  year 
after  his  transplant  and  more  than  200 
who  were  given  new  kidneys  are  ahve 
today.  Four  who  received  their  new  kid- 
neys back  in  1963,  the  year  the  Denver 
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Dr.  Thomas  Starzl:  liver  transplanter. 

VA  transplant  program  was  started,  are 
still  living  normal  lives. 

Dr.  Starzl  attributes  the  success  of 
this  program  to  his  team's  development 
and  use  of  antilymphocyte  globulin — a 
serum  which  fights  the  body's  rejection 
of  a  transplanted  organ  without  destroy- 
ing its  ability  to  fight  infection.  The  Den- 
ver transplant  team  has  achieved  a  90% 
survival  rate  in  kidney  transplants  dur- 
ing the  three  years  the  ALG  serum  has 
been  available. 

Another  important  factor  in  trans- 
plants, that  of  the  careful  matching  of  tis- 
sues between  the  donor  and  recipient  is 
seldom  possible  in  liver  and  heart  trans- 
plants. Dr.  Starzl  explains,  because  the 
only  source  for  these  organs  is  from  ca- 
davers and  only  a  great  coincidence 
would  make  it  possible  for  one  to  be 
available  from  a  patient's  close  relative 
at  the  time  it  might  be  needed. 

Legion  Art  Show 

The  "Spirit  of  1776  Art  Committee" 
of  the  New  York  County  American  Le- 
gion recently  held  its  4th  Annual  Art 
Show  at  the  Salmagundi  Club  in  New 
York  City  as  part  of  its  cultural  cam- 
paign to  project  interest  in  "Love  of 
Country." 

The  highly  successful  event  saw  some 
60  entries  competing  for  prizes  in  adult, 
senior  citizen  and  junior  divisions.  The 
grand  prize  was  won  by  internationally 
noted  artist,  George  Gray,  for  his  paint- 
ing "President  Eisenhower's  Gettysburg 
Farm."  Mr.  Gray  is  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  has  won  honors  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Combat  Arts  Program.  There  were 
1 1  other  prizes. 

The  winning  paintings  were  displayed 
for  two  weeks  at  the  Prudential  Savings 
Bank  in  N.Y.  City. 

The  N.Y.  County  Legion  is  also  con- 
ducting programs  in  the  field  of  music 
and  essay  writing  in  the  schools  stress- 
ing the  "Spirit  of  1776." 

The  Legion's  national  organization  is 
now  in  the  process  of  formulating  plans 
to  participate  in  the  national  celebration 
of  the  Bicentennial  and  has  created  a 
"Special  Spirit  of  '76  Committee"  to  di- 
rect that  program. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  1970-71 


Shown  here  are  the  58  Department  Commanders  of  The 
American  Legion  fortheyear  1970-71. 


The  American  Legion  Departments  include  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 


Each  was  elected  by  Department  Convention  in  the  late    the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mexico,  Canada,  the  Philippines, 


spring  or  summer  of  1970. 


Italy  and  France. 


Anthony  Matthews     Paul  B.  Rodden 
Canada  Colorado 


John  R.  Silvay 
Connecticut 


D.R.Herbert       J.K.Scarborough        Frank  Reyes        Jerome  O.  Guilds      C.  B.  Burke,  Jr. 
Delaware  Dist.  Columbia  Florida  France  Georgia 


Dale  E.  Kuhn        W.  Wayne  Keefe      H,  Mantzouranis      Harry  G.  Wiles      J.  W.  Adams,  Jr. 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Italy 


Kansas 


John  E.  Howe        T.  W.  Simmons         Leo  F.  Barry 
Maine  Maryland  Massachusetts 


Miss  F.  Kidwell      M.  W.  Jamieson 
Mexico  Michigan 


T.  V.  O'Brien  F.  T.  Markosich  R.R.Williams 
Mississippi  Missouri  Montana 


Lewis  Adams        James  T.  Roberts      Stanley  E.  Shea 
Nebraska  Nevada  New  Hampshire 


Walter  P.  Kuhner       E.  A.  Wheaton        R.  T.  Wellington       J.  Frank  Baker  Q.  R.  Schulte 

New  Jersey  New  Mexico  New  York  North  Carolina         North  Dakot;i 


Roger  L.  Smith         Tom  C.  Smith        Erwin  L.  Douglas 
Oliio  Oklahoma  Oregon 


John  F.  Oster 
Panama,  C.  Z. 


E.  T.  Cammarota      Carlos  S.  Garcia       Rohcriii  \  .isq 
Pennsylvania  Philippines  1'iiltio  Kio 


Edward  Denis  John  L.  Ferguson  R.  J.  Novak 
Rhode  Island  South  Carolina  South  Dakota 


Percy  C.  Miller 
Tennessee 


B.  B.  Hester         Maurice  Schoiicld    John  R.  Camphcll       C.  P.  Powell.  Jr.       Frank  C.  Brooks        J.  H.  Ashcraft       Edward  J.  Ormsby       William  Mead 
Texas  Utah  Vermont  Virginia  Washington  West  Virginia  Wisconsin  Wyoming 
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The  Legion  and  Veterans  Day 


Flag,  Star  of  David,  and  six  Torches. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Alfred  P.  Chamie,  speak- 
ing at  Forest  Lawn,  Glendale,  Calif., 
during  the  Legion's  official  regional  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day,  dedicated  his 
message  to  a  plea  for  national  unity  on 
behalf  of  men  held  prisoner  of  war  and 
those  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

"Regardless  of  an  individual's  personal 
feelings  and  beliefs  on  the  war  itself, 
Americans  can  stand  united  in  this  hu- 
manitarian cause,"  said  Chamie.  "When 
former  astronaut  Col.  Frank  Borman  re- 
cently addressed  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  report  on  his  travels  to  foreign 
countries  on  behalf  of  the  POWs,  we  saw 
the  closest  thing  to  unanimity  in  the  Con- 
gress as  has  been  created  by  any  recent 
issue,"  he  said. 

Noting  that  this  was  the  last  year  Vet- 
erans Day  would  be  observed  on  Novem- 
ber 11  (starting  in  1971  it  will  become  a 
uniform  Monday  holiday),  Chamie  called 
the  change  a  "watering  down  of  our 
American  Heritage"  and  a  "legislative 
distortion  of  history,"  but  pointed  out 
that  the  Legion  was  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  law  and  order  and  would  accept 
the  change,  seeking  to  reverse  the  action 
only  by  the  orderly  processes  provided 
by  law. 

At  the  observance  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  Nat'l 
Cemetery,  Va.,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  represented  President  Nixon. 
(The  President  was  on  his  way  to  Paris 
for  a  memorial  service  for  Charles  de 
Gaulle.) 

"Let  us  use  this  day  and  this  hour  of 


honor  to  our  veterans,"  Johnson  told  an 
Arlington  audience,  "to  remind  ourselves 
that  unity  at  home  is  essential  to  peace 
across  the  seas.  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
that,  by  comparison,  the  turmoil  and 
strife  at  home  is  a  disservice  to  those 
who  faced  the  enemy  in  battle.'' 

Members  of  the  Legion  staff  took  part 
in  the  traditional  sacred  torch  cerertiony, 
along  with  members  of  the  DAV  and 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  Charles  Mattingly, 
Larry  Larrimer,  Jim  Stroud  and  Terrell 
Wertz,  all  of  the  Legion's  Washington 
office,  were  among  those  receiving  sym- 
bolic freedom  torches  from  military  and 
naval  attaches  representing  the  embassies 
of  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Israel  and  Mexico. 

West  Virginia  residents  marked  Vet- 
erans Day  as  a  double  observance  when 
Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  following  a 
suggested  request  from  Commander 
Chamie,  proclaimed  Nov.  1 1,  1970,  Pris- 
oner of  War  Day.  The  proclamation  of 
the  Legionnaire-Governor  pointed  out 
that  "these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain,  imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights,  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  their  loved  ones  and  the  pe- 
cuUar  mental  and  physical  anguish  which 
is  the  unique  lot  of  the  prisoner  of  war. 
It  is  entirely  just  and  in  accord  with  hu- 
manitarian instincts  that  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  remember  these  men,  cherish 
their  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  families.  .  .  ." 
Participating  in  the  signing  ceremonies 
were  Dep't  Cmdr  Tim  Ashcraft  and 
Dep't  Adjutant  Tommy  Jones. 


Post  268,  Wheaton,  Md.,  Legion  Memorial 

In  Wheaton,  Maryland,  Post  268 

sponsored  ceremonies  at  which  Master 
Chief  Harris  Marshall,  Medical  Corps, 
USN,  the  post  chaplain,  gave  the  address. 
He  urged  all  Americans  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  humane  treatment  of 
American  POWs  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
photo  shows  the  Post  268  Honor  Guard 
along  with  Park  Police  Officers  Anderson 
and  Waselchalk  at  the  Legion  Memorial. 


Post  36,  Kellogg,  Idaho,  Legionnaires  paraded,  attended  school  assemblies  in  three 
towns,  put  on  brief  rites  in  two  others.  Kellogg  H.S.  band  and  K-Dettes  helped. 
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Post  132,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  annually 
sponsors  and  finances  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley Vets  parade,  in  this  photo  shown 
going  over  the  Market  Street  Bridge. 

Post  3,  Macon,  Ga.,  held  a  Special 
Memorial  Service,  co-ordinated  with  the 
dedicating  of  the  "Avenue  of  Flags,  Flag 
City,  U.S.A."  ceremonies  held  by  the 
City  of  Macon.  The  Service  honored  the 
originators  and  past  participants,  living 
and  dead,  who  took  part  in  the  For  God 
and  Country  programs  previously  con- 
ducted by  the  post.  The  Avenue  of  Flags, 
a  project  of  the  Downtown  Council  of 
the  Greater  Macon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, included  flags  from  the  50  states 
plus  D.C.,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Post  159,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  9th 
District  Council  joined  with  the  Auxil- 
iary, Gold  Star  Mothers,  the  K.  of  C. 
Council  No.  361,  the  Gordon  Tech  H.S. 
band.  Police  and  Fire  Dep'ts,  and  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  in  a  parade  and 
church  service.  Sig  Sakowicz.  a  radio 
personality,  was  speaker  and  Parade 
Marshall. 

In  New  York  City,  paraders  were  well 
rain-soaked  as  the  New  York  County 
Legion  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
Philip  Kaplan,  County  Cmdr,  spoke  and 
said,  in  part,  "The  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy lies  in  its  ability  to  make 
changes  through  the  power  of  the  vote, 
and  through  due  process  of  law.  Violence 
is  alien  to  and  has  no  place  in  our  so- 
ciety." 

Post  823,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  dedi 
cated  a  Memorial  to  the  local  men  and 
women  who  died  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
Conflict. 

Post  14,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  observed 
the  occasion  with  a  Veterans  Day  Dance, 
participation  in  the  parade,  and  a  dinner, 
the  price  of  which  was  "the  display  of 
your  1971  Early  Bird  membership  card." 

Post  304,  Gonvick,  Minn.,  once  again 
joined  with  the  Gonvick  H.S.  Band  to 
present  a  program.  This  year's  theme;  A 
Salute  to  the  Armed  Forces.  A  brief  his- 
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torical  resume  of  each  branch  of  service 
was  presented  and  the  official  song  of 
each  branch  was  played.  A  display  of 
uniforms  used  by  the  various  branches 
was  included. 

Louis  E.  Drago  Dies 


Louis  E.  Drago.  73,  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  American  Legion  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  of  New  York  since  1957, 
died  on  the  evening  of  November  26 
(Thanksgiving.)  A  WW!  veteran,  he  was 
Dep't  Commander  (1949-50);  com- 
mander of  Post  14,  Brooklyn;  Kings 
County  Legion  Judge  Advocate,  vice 
commander,  commander,  and  Ameri- 
canism Committeeman.  He  also  served 
as  N.Y.  Finance  Committee  Chairman. 

On  the  National  level,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Cmdr"s  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. 

In  his  13  years  on  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  Drago  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  respected  leadership  by  taking 
the  floor  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  National  Conventions  when  critical 
and  controversial  issues  arose.  H  j  was 
always  a  spokesman  for  the  common 
sense  solution  of  difficult  problems.  He 
characteristically  went  to  the  funda- 
mental points  at  issue  and  exerted  un- 
usual influence  by  brilliantly  clarifying 
the  essentials  of  questions  that  had  been 
muddied  by  controversy.  Regardless  of 
the  complexity  of  a  problem.  Drago  had 
a  knack  of  reducing  its  elements  into 
simple,  everyday  language,  often  spiced 
with  humor  that  was  the  more  colorful 
because  he  had  a  strong  "New  York 
City"  accent,  not  unlike  that  of  the  late 
Al  Smith.  He  was  especially  effective 
because  his  devotion  to  basic  American 
and  American  Legion  principles  shone 
through  in  everything  he  said  and  did. 

Mr.  Drago  practiced  criminal  law  in 
Brooklyn  and  served  as  secretary  to  two 
State  Supreme  Court  Justices.  In  1967 


he  retired  as  secretary  to  Justice  Anthony 
J.  DiGiovanna  at  the  age  of  70  and  re- 
turned to  private  practice. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Martha;  a 
brother,  Criminal  Court  Judge  Charles 
Drago;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
O'Keefe;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Nat'l  Post  History  Winners 

In  the  Legion's  1970  Nat'l  Post  His- 
tory Contest,  the  First  Award  in  Type  1 
(posts  chartered  prior  to  1944)  went  to 
Post  3,  La  Center,  Ky.,  with  a  $  1 50  prize 
and  a  Citation.  Second  Award  went  to 
Post  408,  Apollo,  Pa.,  $100  and  Cita- 
tion. Post  1,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  got  the  Third 
Award  with  $50  and  Citation.  Honor- 
able Mention  Certificates  went  to  Post 
10,  Winfield,  Kans.;  Post  158,  Madison, 
Minn.;  Post  63,  Ottawa,  Ohio;  Post  93, 
Media,  Pa.;  and  Post  346,  East  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa. 

In  Type  2  competition  (posts  chartered 
since  1944)  Post  235,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  was  the  winner  ($100  and  Cita- 
tion). Second  Award  went  to  Post  99, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  ($75  and  Citation). 
Third  was  won  by  Post  51,  North  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  ($25  and  Citation). 

The  judging  Committee  aiding  Nat  ! 
Historian  Howard  Swinney  was  com- 
posed of  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  Max  Hanson 
of  Idaho;  Nat'l  Chaplain  Milton  B. 
Faust.  N.C.;  and  Nat'l  Treasurer  W. 
Francis  Polen.  Ind.,  chairman. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 
Auxiliary  Choral  Champions 

The  photos  shown  here  are  of  the  win- 
ning groups  in  the  Auxiliary's  national 
competition  for  choral  groups  held  at 
the  Legion  Nat'l  Convention  last  fall  in 
{Continued  on  opposite  pa;^e) 
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ASSETS 
nd  on  Deposit   3  1 


Cash  oil  li.T 
Receivable 

Invenlories   

Invested  Fnnds    3, 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    309,713.52 

Eniplovees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .4.965,959.55  5, 

Improved 

Real  Estate   821,521.81 

Less :  Accumulated 

Depreciation  ....278.112.11  543,409.70 
Funded  Depreciation 

(Securities  &  Cash)   278,112.11 

Furnilure  &  Fixtures  and  Equipment.... 
D -tc  rred  CliarRCS   


570,860.16 
138,985.27 
582,604.18 
860,483.36 


275,673.07 


821.521.81 
303,032.73 
139.687.17 


812,692.847.75 


I.I\BILITIES.  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   .<  157, 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    346, 

Deferred  Income    2.316, 

Trust  Funds  : 
Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    309,713.52 

Eniplovees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4.965.959..55  5,275, 

\el  Worth: 

Reserie  Fund    904,551.31 

Restricted  Fund   1,575.727.41 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  168,173.92 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  115,239.73 
Reserve  for  Convention....  60,000.00 
Reserve  for  Publication....  36.475.74 
Gift  to  The  Nation- 
Maintenance  Fund    99.906.25 

3.781. .596.20 

Uiirestrieled  Capital    515.167.96 


227.02 
427.81 
7.55.69 


 1.296.764.16 

■jl2,692.847.75 


Unit  56,  Scobey,  Mont.,  Trio  champions 


Santiam  Unit  51,  Ore.,  Quartet  champs 


Sexette  honors  also  won  by  Oregon 


Three  1970  Auxiliary  choral  titles  were  won  by  Santiam  Unit  51,  of  Lebanon,  Ore. 
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Portland,  Ore.  Many  new  groups  com- 
peted, as  the  results  show:  Unit  56,  of 
Scobey,  Mont.,  won  the  trio  competition. 
Santiam  Unit  51,  of  Lebanon,  Ore.,  won 

the  Quartet,  Sextette  and  Chorus  divi- 
sions in  a  stunning  nearsweep.  New 
pearly  tones,  new  faces  and  colorful 
ideas  in  dress  can  be  expected  at  the  1971 
Convention  in  Houston,  Texas. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Medicine  for  Vietnamese  children 


Through  the  efforts  of  Post  298,  Elm- 
hurst-Jackson  Hts.,  N.Y.,  150  pounds  of 
medicine  was  shipped  to  a  Children's 
Clinic  in  South  Vietnam.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Nguyen  Huu  Chi,  through  arrangements 
made  by  Vietnam  Congressman  Pham 
Duy  Tue.  In  the  photo  are,  1.  to  rt.: 
Congressman  Pham  Duy  Tue,  Ambassa- 
dor Nguyen  Huu  Chi,  Congressman 
Nguyen  Trong  Buong,  and  Post  298 
Adjutant,  Daniel  Ward. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Bishop  Walsh,  home  again 


Bisliop  James  E.  Walsh,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  release  from 
Communist  China,  honored  by  a  52nd 
Nat'l  Legion  Convention  resolution  ex- 
tending to  him  the  felicitations  of  the 
delegates.  In  the  photo,  the  framed  reso- 
lution is  presented  to  Bishop  Walsh  by 
Harold  Fields,  Cmdr,  Post  13,  Cumber- 
land. At  left  is  Paul  Weisenmiller,  Post 
13  VCmdr.  At  right  is  Bishop  Walsh's 
brother,  Judge  WiUiam  C.  Walsh,  a  Post 
1 3  charter  member  and  former  Attorney 
General  of  Maryland. 

■ 

Quintin  W.  Guerin,  of  Waukegan,  111., 
given  a  special  award  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Dep't  for  his  "innovative  and  dy- 


namic approaches  to  training  in  the  field 
of  human  relations  and  equal  employ- 
ment." He  is  chief  of  the  Regional 
Training  Branch,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Midwest  Region  in  Chicago,  111.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Under  Sec'y 
of  the  Treasury  Charles  E.  Walker. 
■ 

Harry  Wright,  of  Xola,  Mexico,  elected 
president  of  FODPAL  (Foreign  and  Out- 
lying Departments  and  Posts  of  The 
American  Legion). 

■ 

Father  Elmer  E.  Heindl,  60,  of  Cato. 
N.Y.,  a  22-year  Legionnaire,  given  the 
Army's  Legion  of  Merit  "for  exception- 
ally meritorious  service."  A  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  post  chaplain  since  1948,  the  re- 
tired Lieutenant  Colonel  had  a  28-year 
military  career  and  previously  won  three 
major  decorations  for  WW2  services 
under  fire.  The  award  was  presented  h\ 
Maj.  Gen.  L.L.  Stahl,  cmdr,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve's  98th  Tng  Div. 


Heindl,  award  from  General  Stahl 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  nm  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

519th  MP  Co,  212th  Bn  (Japan,  Korea  August 
1949) — Need  information  from  Mess  Sgt 
Howard,  M/Sgt  Ferguson,  Sgt  Redmond,  Pvt 
Goldstein,  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Clarence  Washington  was  hospitalized 
and  put  in  quarters  because  of  recurrent 
colds,  wheezing,  etc.,  later  diagnosed  as  em- 
physema. Write  "CD63,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

3rd  Arm'd  Cav  Reg't,  2nd  Bn,  Co  E  (A  P  HiH, 
Virginia  June  1950)— Need  information  from 
Captain  Garcia,  Sgt.  Zimmerman,  Company 
Clerk  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall  that 
a  ?4-ton  Weapons Cprrier  ran  over  the  left  arm 
and  shoulder  of  Virgil  Lee  Miller  while  on 
maneuvers.  Write  "CD64,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

24th  Div,  24th  Ren  Co  (Yamaguchi,  Japan  1950) 
— Three  lieutenants  (Coghill,  Bragg  and 
Steed)  who  witnessed  a  will  are  sought  by 
attorney  representing  estate  involved  in  that 
will.  Write  "CDB,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019" 

SS  Augustus  Thomas  (Hollandia,  New  Guinea 
Oct  4,  1944)— Need  information  from  Lt.  J.  G. 
Drake  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Merlin  F.  Eckerle  was  taken  ashore  for 
a  chest  x-ray  because  of  a  cough.  Write 
"CD65,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 


who  attended  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  in 
1919.  He  was  formerly  extremely  active 
in  American  Legion  Baseball. 

Walter  Mickens,  77,  of  Arcadia,  Calif., 
who  held  membership  in  the  Alaska 
Legion,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Alaska 
(1942-43). 


Kathleen  Ann  Davis,  23,  of  Grand 
Forks,  N.D.,  daughter  of  John  E.  Davis, 
Legion  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  (1966-67),  killed 
in  a  one-car  crash  on  Interstate  25  south 
of  Loveland.  Colo. 

■ 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A.  (Bridgie)  Weber,  72, 

of  Beaver,  Pa.,  a  Legionnaire  and  a  no- 
table figure  in  the  Pennsylvania  Nat'l 
Guard;  a  veteran  of  WWl  and  WW2,  in 
1946  he  was  commanding  general  of  the 
PNG;  he  served  as  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsylvania  under  four  governors;  his 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  the  high- 
est held  by  any  man  in  the  history  of 
the  PNG;  he  won  many  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  awarded  by  the  Legion; 
his  Legion  offices  included  four  years  as 
commander,  26th  District,  Pa. 

■ 

Harry  T.  Fuller,  56,  of  Mitchell,  S.D.. 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1947-48);  since  1948 
he  had  been  a  general  member  of  Area 
D  of  the  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. 

■ 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Robins,  85,  of  Lewiston. 
Idaho,  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1923-24). 

■ 

George  H.  Maines,  83,  of  Miami,  Fla., 
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Dr.  B.  F.  Austin,  of  Montgomery.  Ala.. 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1937-38). 

■ 

Truman  E.  Risbrudt,  of  Jamestown, 
N.D,.  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1950-51). 
■ 

Hilliard  T.  Brooke,  7 1 ,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1929-30)  and  Past  Al- 
ternate Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1928-29). 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Edgar  N.  Sides  and  Eric  C.  Smith  (both  19701, 
Post  1,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Zaida  P.  Swift  (1970),  Post  46,  Culver  City, 
Calif. 

Clarence  E.  Baker  (1969),  Post  51,  Whittier, 
Calif. 

Melbourne  A.  Jenvey  and  E.  Howard  Stinson 
(both  1970),  Post  128,  Lindsay,  Calif. 

Bert  W.  Swain  (1967)  and  Glenn  Walters 
(1968)  and  Walter  K.  Dohner  (1970),  Post  142, 
FuUerton,  Calif. 

Josephine  Hindle  and  Cornelia  O'Donnell  and 
Sophia  J.  Winton  (all  1970),  Post  185,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

John  Hale  Hackley  (1970),  Post  257,  Laguna 
Hills,  Cahf. 

Clements  Kislcki  (1969)  and  Steven  R.  Borak 
(1970),  Post  267,  La  Habra,  Calif. 

Loyal  E.  Simon  (1967)  and  Franklin  L. 
Wheless  (1968)  and  Peter  N.  Mose  (1969)  and 
Elward  W.  Collamer  (1970),  Post  409,  San 
Bruno,  Calif. 

Sam  Cassia  (1970),  Post  636,  Boron,  Calif. 

C.  Clay  Davis  (1970),  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo. 

Joseph  W.  Lockhart  and  Frederick  F.  Love- 
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joy  and  Mgrdich,  Manugian  and  Louis  Me- 
tropoulos  and  Charles  H.  Moffett  (all  1970), 
Post  12,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Joseph  F.  Catanzaro  (1969)  and  Harvey  E. 
Howard  and  Caesar  LaMonaco  and  Alice  M. 
Paterno  (all  1970),  Post  29,  Miami,  Fla. 

James  Miles  and  C.  A.  Montgomery  and 
William  Morris  and  James  Neff  and  George 
Rauschenberg  (all  1969),  Post  198,  Petersburg, 
111. 

Irl  Krohe  and  Derwood  Shiplett  and  Curtis 
Taylor  and  Tom  Wilson  (all  1969),  Post  533, 
Cuba,  111. 

Benjamin  A.  Pflaum  and  William  C.  Werneke 

(both  1970),  Post  670,  Algonquin,  111. 

George  L.  Miller  and  Ed  Misselhorn  and 
Robert  Moureau  (all  1969),  Post  1096,  Campbell 
Hill,  111. 

Ralph  Richards  and  Waldo  E.  Shoemaker  and 
Ray  Strange  and  Kenneth  E.  Vaughn  (all  1969), 
Post  58,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Harold  Cogley  (1968)  and  John  Gobin  and 
Robert  Humphrey  (both  1969)  and  Gilbert 
Hardin  (1970),  Post  260,  Portage,  Ind. 

Henry  P.  Humphrey  and  William  L.  Meyer 
and  Clarence  G.  Miller  and  Elmer  C.  Reinking 
and  Elmer  M.  Stoncking  (all  1970),  Post  267, 
Osgood,  Ind. 

Forrest  McBride  and  John  McKusker  and 
Thomas  Malcom  and  Carlos  L.  Meyers  and 
Oscar  S.  Misel  (all  1968),  Post  76,  Marengo, 
Iowa. 

Ole  L.  Garnass  and  Forrest  L.  Godden  and 
Chris  Jensen  and  Theodore  J.  Lindstrom  (all 
1970),  Port  110.  Manl/,  Iowa. 

Earl  Harwood  and  Lloyd  Hill  and  A.  L. 
HoUenbeck  and  George  Konicek  (all  1970), 
Post  335,  Dysart,  Iowa. 

James  L.  Rousev  and  Kemp  Thompson  (both 

1969)  and  James  R.  Taylor  (1970),  Post  14, 
Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Harold  F.  Elewitt  and  Edward  H.  Maenner 
and  Henry  C.  Thackery  (all  1969)  and  John  J. 
Peters  (1970),  Poft  66,  Bowie,  Md. 

William  L.  Paradis  and  Raymond  D.  Stone 
and  Roger  J.  Villa  (all  1969),  Post  17,  Groveton, 
N.H. 

Frank  De  Lorenzo  and  Louis  M.  Dowling  and 
Charles  Dukin  and  Sam  T.  Greene  and  William 
S.  Keller  (all  1869),  Post  43,  Florham  Park, 
N.J. 

Don  R.  Casados,  Sr.  (1970),  Post  1,  Sante  Fe, 
N.  Mev. 

Charles  Gatcly  and  William  P.  McLaughlin 
and  Joseph  Schwartz  and  Fred  J.  Wulle  (all 

1970)  ,  Post  272,  Rockaway  Beach,  N.Y. 
Joseph  J.  Costantino  and  William  F.  E?an  and 

Joseph  J.  Esposito  and  Cyril  Florian  and  Abe 
Philip  Franc  (all  1970),  Post  391,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Stephen  Mikowski  and  Joseph  Smaszcz  and 
Stanley  Turos  and  Vincent  Wojcieki  (all  1970), 
Post  1016,  BuiTalo,  N.Y. 

Harold  Ducatte  and  Clarence  E.  Duquette  and 
Roger  Dutton  (iill  1970),  Post  1619,  Morrison- 
ville,  N.Y. 

Eunice  Westbrook  (1970),  Post  82,  Shelby, 
N.C. 

Lloyd  Millsaps  (1969)  and  Wayne  Carringer 
(1970),  Post  192.  Robbinsville,  N.C. 

Clinton  French  and  David  Greengard  and 
Rev.  John  Halloran  and  Fred  Hinderer  and  Dr. 
g.  O.  Kline  (all  1970),  Post  37,  Williston,  N. 
Dak. 

Gene  Hassman  and  Andy  Reeves  and  Gordon 
Rubottom  (all  1970),  Post  35,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Harman  Y.  Cope  and  Francis  A.  Fonash  and 
Matthew  L.  Godshall  and  J.  Lewis  Greenly  (all 
1S68),  Post  210.  Dovlestown,  Pa. 

Stilo  Nickolich  and  George  W.  Olson  and 
Harry  B.  Sanders  and  Leo  A.  Temmey  (all 
1969),  Post  7,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Charlie  G.  Lancaster  (1970),  Post  30,  Dyers- 
burg,  Tenn. 

Charles  B.  Caughlin  and  Harold  T.  Hunting- 
ton (both  1970),  Post  133,  Temple,  Tex. 

Burton  W.  Morse,  Sr.  and  Dascomb  P.  Rowe 
(both  1969),  and  Edwin  H.  Steele  and  Charles 
J.  Willard  (both  1970),  Post  59,  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Independence  Memorial  Post  622,  In- 


dependence, Mo.;  Co-Op  City  Post  1871, 
Bronx,  N.Y.;  P.  G.  Wright  Post  171, 
West  Jefferson,  N.C;  State  Capitol  Post 
1000,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  and  Mor- 
ristown  Post  125,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Cav  Div — (Aug.)  Alfred  Stevens,  P.O.  Box 

11201,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87112 
5th  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Mrs.  Roy  Watrous,  8549 

Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147 
6th  Arm'd  Div — (July)  Edward  Reed,  P.O.  Box 

492,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201 
7th   Arm'd   Div— (Aug.)    Bud   Edelmann,  102 

Fernwood  Rd.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  44022 
9th  Arm'd  Inf  Bn,  Co  B— (July)  Nick  Munas, 

114  Sunset  Dr.,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio  43950 
9th  &  10th  Cav— (July)  Floyd  Pettie,  401  S. 

Nevada,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80902 
12th  Eng  (WWl)— (May)   John  Rodgers,  607 

Angenette  Ave.,  Kirkwood,  Mo.  63122 
141h  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Everett  Hill,  1808  Marie 

Ave.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55075 
141h  Ord  Co— (May)  Michael  Wilchenski,  733 

Grove  Ave.,  Kent,  Ohio  44240 
15th  Eng— (Apr.)  John  Towns,  981  Gladys  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15216 
19th    Coast   Art'y    (WW2)— (June)  Raymond 

Rodie,  La  Crosse,  Kans.  67548 
21st  Ord  Tng  Bn,  Co  C  (Camp  Santa  Anita, 

Calif.)— (July)  Joseph  Breitenbach,  917 

Hamilton  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 
26th  Sig  Co  (WW2)— (June)  Tom  Carty,  2280 

Centre  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 
30th  Div— (July)  Saul  Solow,  42  Parkway  Dr., 

Syosset,  N.Y.  11791 
41st  Div— (July)  S.  B.  Huntting,  P.O.  Box  4285, 

Portland,  Ore.  97208 
42nd  Div— (July)  Allen  Gibbons,  P.O.  Box  342, 

Roanoke,  Va.  24003 
84th  Div— (Aug.)  Wilham  Johnson,  P.O.  Box 

297,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33902 
91st  Div,  Ha  &  Hq  Bat  &  Band  (WW2)— (July) 

Clarence  Quirk,  972  Swanston  Dr.,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  95814 
102nd  Div  (WW2)— (July)  Earl  Hooper,  P.O. 

Box  452,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.  11050 
104th  Eng,  Co  A   (WWl)— (June)  Archibald 

Aronson,  125  Gates  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J.  07042 
112th  Inf,  Anti-Tank  Co— (Aug.)  Wilfred  Eisen- 

man.  111  Bissell  Ave.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  16301 
130th    Field    Art'y,    Bat    B— (May)  Howard 

Bishop,  1530  Chalcedony,  Apt.  T.,  San  Diego, 

Calif.  92109 

138th  Inf.  Co  D  (WWl)— (Apr)  Walter  Martin, 

2121  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Brentwood,  Mo.  63144 
166th   AAA   Gun  Bn,   Bat  C— (July)  Gerald 

Fager,  1423  N.  Baltimore,  Derby,  Kans.  67037 
168th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Aug.)  Fred  Pomoeo,  18 

Newton  Rd.,  West  Medford,  Ma.ss.  02155 
178th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C  (WW2)— (June)  Robert 

McLellan,  Rt.  5  Box  188.  Sumter,  S.C.  29150 
202nd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2"»— ( Aug.)  Newton 

Edwards,  2717  E.  Portland  St.,  Springfield. 

Mo.  65804 

209th  Coast  Art'y  AAA  Reg't,  72nd  Gun  Bn  & 
898th  AW  Bn— (Feb.)  Howard  Peer,  145  Cul- 
ver Rd.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14620 

236th  Eng  Combat  Bn — (July)  Walter  Nemore, 
Rt.  1.  Gainesboro,  Tenn.  38562 

280th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Sam  Harrison, 
P.O.  Box  565,  Kings  Beach,  Cahf.  95719 

290th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (July)  Clyde  Kiker, 
1800  S.  Chapman  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27403 

300th  Eng  (c)  Bn— (June)  Ernest  Young,  7615 
Oak  Hedge  PI..  Austin,  Tex.  78745 

316th  Inf  Ree't  Co  K  (WWl)— (July)  Lloyd 
Backensto,  213  N.  3rd  St.,  Emmaus,  Pa.  18049 

324th  Inf,  Medical  Det  (WW2)— (June)  R.  L. 
Bymaster,  4619  Beta  Ave.,  Lawton,  Okla. 
73501 

329th   Inf,   Co   G— (Aug.)    G.   H.  Wolfe.  836 

Barker  Rd..  Fremont.  Ohio  43420 
339th  Field  Hosp— (June)  Floyd  Smaltz,  Wall 

Lake,  Orland,  Ind.  46776 
341st  Field  Art'v,  Bat  C  (WWl)— (June)  Chas. 

Carlson,  209  W.  3,  Redfield.  S.  Dak.  57469 
346th  Eng,  Co  D— (July)   John  Adams,  6816 

Lvnbrook  Dr.,  Sprinefield.  Va.  22150 
348fh  Eng— (Aug.)  Raloh  Amrine,  2618  E.  10th 

St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46012 
359th  AAA  Sit  Bn— (Aug.)  Leo  Knisely,  RD  2, 

Bedford,  Pa.  15522 


406th  AAA  Gun  Bn— ( July)  Mrs.  Russell  Bever- 
ley, 105  Viewmont  Ct.,  Rt.  7,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  22901 

551st  MP  Escort  Guard  Co  (WW2)— (June)  E. 
W.  Litaker,  721  Wen-Le  Dr.,  Sumter,  S.C. 
29150 

601st  Ord  Bn— (Apr.)  L.  A.  Touchae,  3700  SW 

8th,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50315 
693rd  Eng— (July)  Anthony  Marrella,  6423  W. 

27th  St.,  Berwyn,  111.  60402 
713  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)   Orville  Reynolds, 

931  5th  St.,  Union  Beach,  N.J.  07735 
726th  AMTRAC  Bn— (July)  Bob  Priest,  2359  N. 

23rd  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47904 
741st    Tank    Bn    (Att    to    2nd    Div)— (July) 

Kenneth  Powell,  707  W.  2nd  St.,  Pittsburg, 

Kans.  66762 

757th  Eng  Parts  &  Supply— (Aug.)  J.  R.  Mc- 
Kinley,  511  W.  Town  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215 

840th  Eng  Avn  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  J.  E.  Smith, 

2724  Hilo  Ct.,  Decatur,  Ga.  30033 
899th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn  Cos  B  &  Recon  (WW2) 

—(July)  William  Savage,  4923  Fontaine  Blvd., 

Apt.  5,  Saginaw,  Mich.  48603 
1051st  Eng  Port  Constr  &  Repair  Gp — (July) 

Concetta  Seghi,  3440  Frazer  Ave.  NW,  Canton, 

Ohio  44709 

1896th  Eng  Aviation  Bn — (June)  Lester  Sealey, 
14  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

3446th  Ord  MAM  Co— (Aug.)  Cyreal  Zimmer- 
man, 858  Freedom  Ave.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
15904 

Base  Hosp  34  (1917-19)— (May)  Edmund  Pitts, 
808  Wilson  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del.  19803 

Sons  of  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea — (Feb.) 
Stan  Schirmacher,  1725  Farmers,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
85281 

NAVY 

6th  Naval  Dist  Shore  Patrol  (WW2)— (July) 
James  Bigham,  21  Bradley  Blvd.,  Greenville, 
S  C  29609 

14th  Seabees— (July)  W.  H.  Amyx,  3447  Am- 
herst, Apt.  217,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79109 

114th  Co  (Naval  Tng  Center,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
1951)— (Jan.)  D.  E.  Wilds,  Box  19,  Shelby, 
Iowa  51570 

115th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Edward  Plummer,  5023 

E.  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46203 
Students    Naval    Tng    Corps    of    U.S.  Army 

(CCNY)— (July)  Allen  Hanover,  2225  E.  29th 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11229 
Submarine  Vets  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ernst  Rosing, 

1409  S.  East  Ave.,  Berwyn,  111.  60402 
USNTC,  Co  39  (Bainbridge,  Md.  1951)— (Aug.) 

James  Fernihough,  P.O.  Box  102,  Reno,  Ohio 

45773 

Weidner  Estate  (Coast  Guard,  Dogs) — (Mar.) 

Charlie  Bould,  Wagontown,  Pa.  19376 
USS  Ancon  (AGC4)— (May)  Henry  Karawiecki, 

51  N.  Park  Ave.,  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  14225 
USS  California  (BB44)— ( July)  Harold  Bean, 

220  E.  Pearl  St.,  Staunton,  111.  62088 
USS  Concord  (CL  10,  1923-45)— (July)  James 

Ferguson,  5673  Surrey  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

45211 

USS  Density  (AM218)— ( July)  LaVeme  Bailey, 
1513  Bradford  Dr.,  Irving.  Tex.  75060 

USS  Essex  (CV9,  CVS9)  &  Air  Gps— (Aug.) 
USS  Essex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10123,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40210 

USS  Ganymede— (Aug.)  Fred  Bertram,  6031  N. 
98th  Ct.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53225 

USS  Inch  (DE146)— (Aug.)  Roy  Frank,  9  Bel- 
nap  Rd.,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062 

USS  Joyce  (DE317)— ( Aug.)  Charles  Friend, 
2304  State  Blvd.,  Maumee,  Ohio  43537 

USS  Leviathan  (WWl)— (Apr.)  Lincoln  Hed- 
lander,  45  E.  Putnam  Ave..  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830 

USS  Maddox  (DD731,  1944-45)— (June)  Ben 
Israel,  24  Eldredge  PI.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
10522 

USS  Oklahoma — (Apr.)  Glenn  Robinson,  Box 
737  Main  St.  Sta.,  Pikesville,  Ky.  41501 

USS  Vicksburg  (CL86)— ( Aug.)  Robert  Rowen, 
Box  337,  Springville,  Iowa  52336 


AIR 

1st  Day  Bomb  Gp  (Kelly  Field,  July  1921)— 

(June)  O.  A.  Anderson,  Rt.  1  Box  17A, 
Harlingen,  Tex.  78550 

12th  Bomb  Gp  (WW2)— (June)  Thomas  Reid, 
3317  Braddock  St.,  Kettering,  Ohio  45420 

20th  Air  Force — (Aug)  R.  M.  Keenan,  4465  Mac- 
Arthur  Blvd.  Suite  8.  Washington,  D.C.  20007 

29th  Air  Serv  Gp— (July)  Frank  Pace,  315  W. 
15th  St.,  Dover,  Ohio  44622 

55th  Ftr  Gp,  343rd  Sqdn— (Aug.)  O.  L.  Daugh- 
erty,  P.O.  Box  479,  Topeka,  Kans.  66601 

MISCELLANEOUS 

841st  Eng  Avn  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Thomas 
Farrow.  700  Worthington  Ave.,  McKeesport, 
Pa.  15132 

Pennsylvania  Survivors  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack 

— (July)  Samuel  Zangari,  Cool  Creek  Rd., 
Wrightsville,  Pa.  17368 
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New  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  actually  pays  you 


$100  a  week  cash  income 

when  you  are  hospitalized 

$10,000  lump-sum  cash 

if  you  are  permanently  disabled 

Tax-free  "extra  cash"  paid  on  top  of  any  other  insurance  benefits. . . 
Cash  paid  direct  to  you  ...spend  it  or  use  it  any  way  you  please 

You  qualify  now  if  you  hold  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.  S.,  if  you 
are  not  on  active  duty,  and  if  you  are  not  receiving  a  VA  disability  pension  or  compensation 


You  get  all  this  valuable  protection . . . 


Here's  how  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
works:  $100.00  a  week  ( $14.28  a  day)  will 
be  paid  directly  to  you  from  the  very  first 
day  of  hospital  confinement  • —  even  for 
one  day  —  and  for  as  long  as  52  weeks, 
each  time  a  new  sickness  or  accident  hos- 
pitalizes you.  Even  if  you  have  been  in  the 
hospital  for  a  full  year  —  and  have  col- 
lected your  full  $5,200.00  of  benefits,  as 
long  as  you  have  kept  your  policy  in 
force  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  your  bene- 
fits all  over  again  if  you  have  been  out  of 
the  hospital  for  at  least  six  months. 

Think  of  it!  You're  protected  immedi- 
ately for  new  accidents  off  the  job.  After 
you've  had  your  policy  30  days,  you're 
covered  for  new  sicknesses,  and  when 
you've  had  your  policy  for  only  one  year, 
you're  covered  for  chronic  ailments  you've 
had  in  the  past  —  conditions  that  come 
back  again  and  again  or  are  likely  to  recur. 

There  are  only  these  minimum  neces- 
sary exceptions:  war,  mihtary  service, 
mental  disorder,  alcoholism  or  drug  ad- 
diction, service-connected  disability  for 
which  you  are  receiving  government  com- 


•  Off-the-job  accidents  covered  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  your  policy 
is  in  force  •  New  sicknesses  cov- 
ered after  your  policy  is  30  days 
old  •  Even  pre-existing  conditions 
are  covered  after  only  one  year! 


pensation  or  pension,  or  conditions  cov- 
ered by  Workmen's  Compensation  or  Em- 
ployers Liability  Laws.  You  are  free  to 
use  any  hospital  in  the  world  except  only: 
nursing  homes;  convalescent,  extended- 
care,  or  self-care  units  of  hospitals;  or  Fed- 
eral hospitals. 

$10,000.00  Lump-sum  Cash  Benefit 

Unlike  any  other  disability  insurance.  Vet- 
erans Benefit  pays  you  $10,000.00  extra 
cash  in  one  lump  sum  if  you  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  from  any 
new  sickness  or  accident. 

If,  before  age  60,  you  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  12  consecutive  months,  and 
doctors  determine  you  are  unable  to  work 
at  any  job,  you  are  entitled  to  this  big 
extra  cash  benefit.  Of  course,  you  must 
ha\'e  been  employed  full  time  for  at  least 
6  months  before  you  became  totally  dis- 
abled and  your  policy  must  remain  in  con- 
tinuous force  during  the  12-month  dis- 
ability period. 

Pays  Extra  Money  to  Help  Keep  You 
in  the  Best  Possible  Health 

To  encourage  you  to  see  your  doctor  regu- 
larly. Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  pay  up  to 
$10.00  toward  the  cost  of  an  annual  rou- 
tine physical  check-up.  You  see  your  own 
doctor  any  time  within  60  days  after  you 
receive  your  notice. 


This  could  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant set  of  benefits  offered  to  you 
since  you  v^^ere  discharged!  Now— as  a 
qualified  veteran— you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  "extra  cash"  Veterans  Bene- 
fit Plan  that  not  only  pays  you  valuable 
money  when  you  are  hospitalized— and 
a  big  lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you 
should  become  permanently  disabled— 
but,  in  addition,  actually  pays  cash  for 
a  yearly  check-up  by  your  own  doctor 
to  help  him  keep  you  in  the  best  pos- 
sible health! 

Most  veterans  are  in  their  late  thir- 
ties, forties,  and  fifties— the  years  when 
both  earning  power  and  family  obliga- 
tions are  at  a  peak— and  also  the  years 
when  serious  health  problems  begin  to 
take  their  toll.  That's  why  you  probably 
already  carry  regular  health  insurance. 
But  it's  a  fact  that  in  these  "danger 
years"  ordinary  health  insurance— by 
itself —simply  isn't  enough. 

That's  why  the  67-year-old  Physi- 
cians Mutual  Insurance  Company— run 
by  doctors— has  created  this  low-cost 
plan  to  give  you  the  extra  cash  protec- 
tion you  need  no  matter  what  other 
coverage  you  have.  It  pays  tax-free,  ex- 
pense-free extra  cash  direct  to  you  in 
addition  to  any  other  company's  insur- 
ance you  carry,  group  or  individual,  or 
even  Medicare  .  .  .  plus  a  big  extra  cash 
lump  sum  for  permanent  disability  .  .  . 
and,  for  the  first  time,  actually  pays 
cash  to  your  doctor  to  help  him  keep 
you  well!  Of  course,  you  may  have  only 
one  like  policy  with  Physicians  Mutual. 

Pays  "Extra  Cash"  When  You're 
Hospitalized — Pays  Money  to  Help 
Keep  You  Well  and  Out  of  the  Hospital 

As  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  few 
things  are  more  important  to  your 
health  than  regular  medical  check-ups. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Special  Limited  Enrollment  expires  February  14,  1971 

...  Act  now  and  you  get  your  first  month  for  only  $1 

. . .  Use  Enrollment  Form  at  the  end  of  this  announcement 


1 
i 
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Read  here  and  on  the  preceding  page  about  how  you  may 


(continued  from  preceding  page) 

The  most  serious  illnesses  (cancer,  for 
example )  can  often  be  cured  when  de- 
tected early  enough.  To  encourage  you 
to  see  your  doctor  regularly,  the  Vet- 
erans Benefit  Plan  actually  helps  pro- 
vide a  yearly  routine  physical  check-up. 

But  even  if  you  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, you  might  still  be  hospitalized 
by  a  sudden  accident  or  unexpected 
illness.  Would  your  present  insurance 
cover  all  your  medical  expenses?  Al- 
most surely,  the  answer  is  no. 

But  even  if  it  did,  what  about  your 
family's  living  expenses?  Who  would 
pay  the  rent  or  mortgage  .  .  .  your 
monthly  payments  .  .  .  the  food  bills 
and  all  the  other  bills  that  keep  on  com- 


ing in  even  when  you  are  on  the  sick- 
list  and  hospitalized?  Debts  could  pile 
up  fast  —  and  your  savings  swiftly  dis- 
appear. You  may  recover  your  health 
—  but  you  might  never  recover  from 
the  ti'emendous  financial  loss. 

Now,  however,  you  can  stop  worry- 
ing about  where  the  extra  cash  is  going 
to  come  from  —  if  you  take  advantage 
of  the  extra  cash  protection  offered  by 
the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  extra  pro- 
tection when  you  are  hospitalized  —  but 
it  pays  you  a  big  extra  cash  lump-sum 
benefit  for  permanent  disability.  Con- 
sider what  this  big  lump-sum  payment 
could  do  for  you  if  you  should  find 


yomself  permanently  unable  to  work. 
Perhaps  you'd  receive  small  monthly 
payments  from  social  security  or  other 
insurance,  but  this  big  lump  sum  could 
be  a  lifesaver  toward  wiping  out  large 
debts  or  helping  to  pay  off  your  mort- 
gage. Or  perhaps  you'd  want  to  use  it 
for  your  children's  education  or  invest 
it  for  needed  income. 

Why  the  Plan  Has  Been  Called  "the 
Best  Insurance  Buy  Since  G.  I. 
Life  Insurance" 

With  all  these  extra  cash  benefits,  you 
might  expect  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
to  be  very  expensive.  But  here's  the 
best  news  of  all!  It  costs  only  $4.95  a 


//  Vou  Have  Questions,  Here's  a  Handy  Checklist  of  Answers 


\  1  I  What  is  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan? 

It  is  a  new  non-government  insurance  plan  for 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States— who  are  not  now 
on  active  duty  and  who  are  not  receiving  com- 
pensation or  pension  for  service-connected  or 
non-service-connected  disability  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration— that  pays  extra  cash  direct 
to  you  when  you  are  hospitalized,  plus  an  addi- 
tional lump-sum  payment  for  permanent  dis- 
ability. In  addition,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
provides  a  physical  examination  benefit  each 
year  to  help  your  doctor  keep  you  in  the  best 
possible  health. 

I  2  I  Why  do  I  need  the  extra  cash  of  the 
—  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  in  addition  to  my 
regular  health  insurance? 

Probably  your  present  hospital  insurance  won't 
cover  all  your  hospital  expenses.  But  even  if 
it  does,  you  will  still  need  help  to  pay  all  your 
other  expenses  at  home.  And  if  you  become 
permanently  disabled,  you  can  surely  use  an 
additional  lump-sum  payment  in  cash,  to  help 
you  pay  off  large  debts,  your  mortgage,  or  put 
to  some  other  important  use. 


If  I  become  hospitalized,  when  do  my 
benefits  begin? 

$100.00  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  you  from  the  very  first  day  of  hospital 
confinement. 

[tJ  How  long  will  I  be  paid? 

For  as  long  as  52  weeks  (as  much  as  $5,200.00) 
while  you  are  hospitalized  for  a  new  sickness 
or  accident.  Each  new  period  of  hospital  con- 
finement pays  up  to  the  full  52  weeks  bene- 
fit, as  long  as  there  is  an  interval  of  six  months 
from  the  last  hospital  confinement. 


you  must  have  been  employed  full  time  for  at 
least  six  months  before  you  became  totally  dis- 
abled and  your  policy  must  remain  in  continuous 
force  during  the  12-month  disability  period. 


8  When  does  my  policy  go  into  force? 

It  becomes  effective  on  the  date  your  Enroll- 
ment is  received.  New  accidents  are  covered 
on  that  date.  After  your  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  30  days,  you  are  covered  for  new  sick- 
nesses which  begin  thereafter. 

I  9  I  What  if  I  have  had  a  health  problem  that 

may  occur  again? 
Pre-existing  conditions  are  covered  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  for  only  one  year. 


13  Can  I  drop  out  at  any  time?  Can  you 
— '  drop  me? 

We  will  never  cancel  or  refuse  to  renew  your 
policy  for  health  reasons— for  as  long  as  you  live 
and  continue  to  pay  your  premiums.  We  guar- 
antee that  we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or 
terminate  your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal 
or  modify  all  policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire 
state.  You,  of  course,  can  drop  your  policy  on  any 
renewal  date. 


14  How  do  I  report  a  claim? 


With  your  policy,  you  will  receive  a  simple, 
easy-to-use  Claim  Form  which  you  send  directly 
to  the  company  when  you  wish  to  report  a  claim. 


15  How  much  does  it  cost  to  join? 

Only  $1.00,  regardless  of  age.  After  your  first 
month  you  pay  only  $4.95  a  month  through  age 
49;  only  $5.95  a  month  from  age  50  through  59; 
and  only  $6.95  a  month  from  age  60. 


10  What  isn't  covered? 


Why  are  the  premiums  so  low? 


3   How  do  I  get  my  "physical"  each  year? 

Veterans  Benefit  Plan  actually  pays  your  own 
doctor  up  to  $10.00  annually  toward  your  routine 
physical  examination  (but  only  if  you  want  it). 
You  get  special  forms  yearly  to  take  to  your 
doctor  so  he  can  give  you  your  check-up  within 
60  days. 

I  4  I  Can  I  collect  even  though  I  carry  other 
health  insurance? 

Yes.  This  Plan  pays  you  in  addition  to  any  other 
company's  health  insurance  you  carry,  whether 
group  or  individual— even  in  addition  to  Medi- 
care. Of  course,  you  may  have  only  one  like 
policy  with  Physicians  Mutual. 


Only  these  exceptions:  war,  military  service, 
mental  disorder,  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction, 
service-connected  or  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability for  which  you  are  receiving  government 
compensation  or  pension,  or  any  condition 
covered  by  Workmen's  Compensation  or  Em- 
ployers Liability  Laws. 


16 

First,  we  believe  veterans,  as  a  group,  are 
better  insurance  risks.  Second,  by  encouraging 
regular  check-ups,  we  hope  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  hospitalization  and  permanent  dis- 
ability. Finally,  this  is  a  mass  enrollment  plan 
—and  no  salesmen  are  used. 


11  Does  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  pay  in 
any  hospital? 

You  will  be  covered  in  any  hospital  in  the  world 
except  nursing  homes;  convalescent,  extended- 
care,  or  self-care  units  of  hospitals;  or  Federal 
hospitals. 


17  Why  is  there  a  "deadline"  date? 

In  order  to  offer  the  Plan  to  properly  qualified 
veterans  without  any  other  requirements  and 
still  maintain  our  low  rate,  we  can  only  make 
the  Plan  available  on  this  basis  during  a  limited 
enrollment  period.  The  deadline  date  is  firm— 
we  cannot  accept  the  enclosed  Enrollment  unless 
postmarked  on  or  before  that  date. 


12 


Is  there  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  qualify? 


No.  The  only  qualification  is  that  you  are  an 
honorably  discharged  veteran,  as  noted  in  (1) 
above.  Even  veterans  over  65  are  welcome. 


What  if  I  become  permanently  disabled? 

Should  you  become  totally  disabled  for  12 
consecutive  months  before  you  reach  the  age 
of  60,  and  it  is  medically  determined  that  you 
are  unable  to  work  at  any  job,  you  are  entitled 
to  a  permanent  total  disability  benefit— a  lump 
sum  of  $10,000.00  in  tax-free  cash!  Of  course, 


18  Why  should  I  enroll  right  now? 

Because  an  unexpected  sickness  or  accident 
could  strike  without  warning— and  you  will  not 
be  covered  until  your  policy  is  in  force.  Remem- 
ber, if  for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind,  you 
may  return  your  policy  within  10  days  and  your 
$1.00  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
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qualify  now  for  this  valuable  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 


month  through  age  49  —  from  age  50 
through  59  only  $5.95  a  month  -  60 
and  over,  only  $6.95.  And  regardless  of 
your  age,  you  get  your  first  month  for 
only  $1.00. 

Extra  Benefits  Give  You  Real  Security 
and  Peace  of  Mind 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  continue  to 
pay  your  premiums,  we  will  never  can- 
cel or  refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for 
health  reasons  —  and  we  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or  termi- 
nate your  policy  unless  we  decline  re- 
newal or  modify  all  policies  of  this  type 
in  your  entire  state. 

How  We  Can  Offer  So  Much 
for  So  Little 

Information  recently  revealed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  (NSLI)  shows 
that  veterans  live  longer  and  are  in  bet- 
ter health  than  the  general  male  popu- 
lation. That's  why  it  is  possible  for  you 
—  as  a  properly  qualified  veteran  —  to 
directly  benefit  from  the  low  cost  of 
this  remarkable  plan! 

Secondly,  by  encouraging  our  mem- 
bers to  take  regular  check-ups  each 
year,  we  hope  to  keep  more  of  our  pol- 
icyholders out  of  the  hospital.  This 
means  lower  claims  costs. 

Thirdly,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
is  a  mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business 
is  conducted  directly  between  you  and 
the  company.  No  salesmen  or  investi- 


gators are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to  high 
quality  protection  at  low  cost. 

Offered  by  "the  Doctors  Company" 

Your  policy  is  backed  by  the  resources, 
integrity,  and  reputation  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  "the  doc- 
tors' company"  since  1902.  For  many 
years  we  specialized  in  health  insur- 
ance for  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
dentists  exclusively.  Headquartered  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  it  is  incorpo- 
rated and  licensed.  Physicians  Mutual 
now  serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
policyholders  in  all  walks  of  life  all 
across  America  direct  by  mail.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  is  still  composed  en- 
tirely of  respected  members  of  the  med- 
ical and  insurance  professions. 

No  branch,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  any  connection  with  this  Plan 
or  with  Physicians  Mutual.  No  veterans 
organization  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  offering. 

Why  You  Should  Enroll  Today 

Once  accident  or  illness  strikes,  it  will 
be  to  late  to  get  "extra  cash"  protection 


at  any  cost!  Mail  your  Enrollment  to- 
day. The  same  day  we  receive  it,  we 
will  issue  your  Veterans  Benefit  Policy 
(Form  P321  Series)  and  automatically 
put  your  policy  in  force. 

We'll  also  send  you  an  easy-to-use 
Claim  Form  so  that  when  you  need 
your  benefits  you  will  have  it  ready  to 
use.  In  addition,  you'll  receive  special 
forms  each  year  to  take  to  your  doctor 
for  your  medical  check-up. 

No  Risk — No  Obligation 

JUST  ONE  THING  MORE!  Because 
this  is  a  Limited  Enrollment  we  can 
only  accept  enrollments  postmarked  on 
or  before  the  deadline  date.  But  please 
don't  wait  until  the  deadline.  The 
sooner  we  receive  your  Enrollment, 
the  sooner  the  plan  will  cover  you.  We 
cannot  cover  you  if  your  policy  is  not 
in  force. 

Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
mail  it  with  $1.00  today.  When  you 
receive  your  policy,  you'll  see  that  it 
is  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But 
if  for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind, 
you  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  dollar! 


ho<^  PHYSICIAIVS  MUTUAL 
IIVSURAIVCE  COMPAJNY 

115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


Dunne's  Insurance  Reports,  one  of  the  leading  Insurance  Industry  authorities  In  the 
nation,  gives  Physicians  Mutual  its  highest  policyholders'  rating  of  "A  Plus  (Excellent)." 


This  offer  not  available  to  residents  of  Ariz.,  Conrt,,  Md.,  Minn.,  N.  J.,  N.  M.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  Pa.,  and  Wise. 


jFREE! 

I  VETERAN'S 
PERSONAL 
RECORD 
CARD 


This  Personal  Record  Card  identifies 
you  as  a  veteran,  tells  of  your  special 
health  problems,  blood  type,  immu- 
nization record,  allergies,  and  care  and 
medicine  you  need  immediately  if  you 
are  unconscious  or  unable  to  speak. 


In  case  of  sudden  accident  or  illness,  it 
may  help  others  save  your  life.  This  val- 
uable card  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  with  your  Veterans  Benefit 
policy.  It  is  yours  to  keep  even  if  you 
decide  to  return  your  policy  for  refund. 


Fill  out  and  mail  Enrollment  with  $1  to  Veterans  Benefit  Plan, 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


VETERANS  BENEFIT  PLAN 


LIMITED  ENROLLMENT  FORM  NO.  3098 


NAME  

(Please  Print) 


ADDRESS. 


First 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


EXPIRATION  DATE  FEBRUARY  14,  1971 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


-ZIP  NO.. 


AGE- 


_DATE  OF  BIRTH- 


Month     Day  Year 


SEX 


□  Male 

□  Female 


I  have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  am  not  now  on  active 
duty.  I  do  not  now  receive  compensation  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  pension  for  a  non-service  con- 
nected disability  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
I  have  enclosed  my  first  monthly  premium  of  $1.00 
and  hereby  apply  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  a  Veterans 
Benefit  Policy,  Form  P321  Series.  I  understand  that 
the  policy  is  not  in  force  until  actually  issued. 


OCCUPATION. 
Form  E-321 


Date. 


.  Signed.^ 


Sign  Name  in  Full.  Do  Not  Print. 


Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
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NOW 

m  CAN 
ROW 


BY  MAIL! 

ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY! 

It's  true!  You  can  get  up  to  $1,600  for  any  good  purpose, 
entirely  by  mail!  If  you  are  steadily  employed,  your  sig- 
nature is  all  it  takes  to  get  ttie  casti  you  need  to  take  care 
of  worrisome  bills,  meet  medical  obligations,  stand  the 
cost  of  sudden  emergencies,  or  for  any  good  reason. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no  agent  will  call. 
You  get  fast,  personal  service  and  everytfiing  is  han- 
dled entirely  by  mail!  Strictly  confidential.  No  obligation. 
Details  mailed  fast  in  plain  envelope.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  today  to:  WORLD  FINANCE  CO  , 
620  Symes  BIdg  ,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 


WORLD  FINANCE  COMPANY,  Depl.  AW-0440 
620  Symes  BIdg..  Denver,  Colo.  80202 


City_ 


.Zip_- 


Present 
Occupation — 

Present 

Employer  

No.  Yrs.  On 
Present  Job  . 
Former 

Occupation — 


Monthly 
-  Salary  S  

No.  Yrs.  On 
.  Former  Job  . 


''^'^  CANCEL 


Learn  how  to  become  a 


TRAVEL  AGENT 

Thousands  big  money  career  opporlunjties  open 
forquolified  men,  women  in  travel.  Travel  is  boom- 
ing ...  increosing  at  role  of  15  each  year!  Easy 
home-study  program  trams  you  now  for  rewarding 
job  with  Irovel  agency,  airline,  resorl  hotel,  elc, 
shows  how  you  may  become  Irovel  agent  in  your 
own  area  .  .  reveals  how  you  can  escort  guided 
fours.  Send  for  big  TRAVEL  CAREER  KIT-All  Free' 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOl  OF  TRAVEL 
4500  Campus  Dr.,  Dept.  14061,  Newport,  Calif. 92660 


LIFE  ON  THE  WESTERN  WAGON  TRAILS 

 (Continued  from  page  28)  


man,  after  waiting  for  hours  for  a  herd 
to  pass,  finally  wrote  in  wonderment: 
"They  are  still  here." 

The  first  well-known  landmarks  ap- 
peared as  the  wagons  climbed  steadily 
upwards.  In  1850,  Court  House  Rock 
reminded  George  Read  of  the  Missouri 
state  house  in  Jefferson  City.  Next  to  it 
was  Jailhouse  Rock,  no  doubt  named  by 
a  wag  who  couldn't  conceive  of  a  court- 
house without  a  jailhouse  nearby.  A  day 
ahead  was  Scott's  Bluff  (whose  name 
now  graces  Scottsbluff.  Nebr.,  20  miles 
east  of  the  Wyoming  border)  and  Chim- 
ney Rock,  a  40-foot  spire. 

The  line  of  rock  formations  ended  at 
Ft.  Laramie  (now  a  National  Historic 
Site  as  well  as  a  town  20  miles  inside 
Wyoming),  not  to  be  confused  with  mod- 
ern Laramie,  some  90  miles  to  the  south- 
west. 

UNTIL  1847.  Ft.  Laramie  was  the  first 
sign  of  civilization  in  635  miles  of 
trail  out  of  Independence.  A  wagon  train 
that  made  it  in  45  days  did  well.  Until 
1849,  when  the  Army  took  it  over  and 
offered  commissary  supplies  at  govern- 
ment cost,  it  was  a  private  trading  post. 
Wagons  could  be  repaired  and  provisions 
replenished  if  a  man  were  willing  to  pay 
a  dollar  a  pound  for  coffee,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco, or  a  dollar  a  pint  for  flour. 

■'The  imposition  on  travelers  is  out- 
rageous," complained  young  Elisha  Per- 
kins. "For  binding  a  couple  of  irons  to 
put  on  the  shafts  I  paid  $2.00.  a  25-cent 
job  at  home  or  hardly  that."  But  cost  or 
no  cost,  the  adobe-walled  stopover  was 
always  a  welcome  sight. 

There  were  dances  to  go  to.  liquor  to 
drink  and,  hopefully,  letters  from  home, 
by  private  post.  If  a  wagon  train  reached 
Ft.  Laramie  on  the  Fourth  of  July  there 
was  a  real  wing-ding  for  everyone. 

"After  dinner  it  was  proposed  that  we 
celebrate  the  day  and  we  all  heartily 
joined  in,"  Catherine  Margaret  Haun 
wrote  in  her  diary  in  1849.  "We  sang 
patriotic  songs,  repeated  what  little  wc 
could  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, fired  a  gun  or  two.  and  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  United  States  and  Cali- 
fornia Territory  in  particular.  To  the 
rollicking  music  of  violin  and  Jew's  harp 
we  danced  until  midnight." 

Northwest  from  Ft.  Laramie  the  route 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep  into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 
when  object  is  detected. 


$1995 

to 

$12950 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
unusual  souvenir  coin.  MODELS 
RELCO  Dept.  D-199,      Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


still  followed  the  Platte  to  where  Casper, 
Wyo.,  now  stands,  but  it  wasn't  level 
going.  The  low  Casper  Range's  ridges 
came  down  to  the  river  and  for  the  first 
time  there  were  steep  grades  on  the  trail. 
"One  hour  we  are  mounting  to  the 
clouds  &  the  next  diving  to  the  depths 
below,"  William  Steuben  wrote  of  the 
130  miles  to  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  at  modern  Casper. 
This  was  goodbye  to  the  Platte.  It  usually 
was  too  deep  and  swift  for  fording,  so  the 
trains  were  pulled  across  by  ropes — slow, 
dangerous  work  that  sometimes  log- 
jammed  a  backup  of  175  wagons.  By 
1850,  Mormons  had  strung  four  cable 
ferries  across,  and  by  then  the  dense 
traffic  sometimes  had  wagon  trains  wait- 
ing a  week  for  their  turn  to  cross — at 
$1  to  $5  per  wagon  depending  on  the 
demand. 

The  trail  now  eased  away  from  the 
Platte  for  a  short  but  rough  overland 
haul  to  the  Sweetwater  River.  It  was  50 
dry,  rough  miles  to  Independence  Rock, 
a  granite  mass  a  mile  around  that  rose 
like  a  "stranded  whale"  where  the  Sweet- 
water flows  down  from  the  Divide  into 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Platte. 

BETWEEN  THEM,  the  uuique  distinc- 
tion of  the  Platte  and  the  Sweet- 
water explained  the  whole  route.  Their 
contiguous  valleys  stretched  from  the 
Missouri  River  at  Omaha  to  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  with  no  worse  mountains 
to  cross  than  the  ridges  of  the  Casper 
Range  along  the  North  Platte.  The 
wagons  climbed  from  4,200  feet  at  Ft. 
Laramie  to  7.550  feet  at  South  Pass  at  an 
average  grade  of  about  1 1  feet  a  mile  over 
some  300  miles  or  so  by  trail.  The  Union 
Pacific  later  went  the  same  way.  There  ~ 
were  rough  ups  and  downs,  but  no  great 
ranges  to  cross.  At  the  pass — 100  miles 
of  easy  rise  up  the  Sweetwater — Wyom- 
ing's Wind  River  range  towered  on  the 
right.  But  the  pass  itself  seemed  to  be  on 
such  gently  sloping  land  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  Continental 
Divide,  the  summit  of  the  Rockies. 

"If  you  dident  now  it  was  the  moun- 
tain you  woldent  now  it  from  aney  outher 
place,"  a  traveler  wrote.  There  was  good 
grass  and  good  water  all  the  way  up  the 
Sweetwater,  though  rough  country  lay 
on  all  sides — Devil's  Rock;  a  canyon 
with  300-foot  walls;  and  Icy  Slough 
■"where  you  could  dig  down  through  a 
foot  of  muck  and  come  to  layers  of  ice. 
even  in  summer." 

When  wagons  reached  Pacific  Springs 
on  the  other  side  of  South  Pass  and  the 
people  saw  water  trickling  westward, 
they  knew  the  backbone  of  the  conti- 
nent was  behind  them.  "Hail,  Hail,  Ore- 
gon," a  joyous  emigrant  wrote  in  his 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Prosperity 
for  50^  a  day! 


yours 


THE  LAND  BUY  OF  A  LIFETIME 
SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES 
IN  BOOMING  COLORADO ! 


'395 


PER  ACRE  ^ 


•  GUARANTEED  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

•  NO  INTEREST 

•  NO  DOWN  PAYMENT  ^c^4' 

•  NO  SALESMAN'S  COMMISSIONS 


ff 


COLORADO  IS  BOOMING 

Early  buyers  reaped  fortunes  in  the  Denver  area.  Land  bought 
for  $200.00  an  acre  was  sold  for  $20,000.00.  The  opportunity 
for  profits  like  this  in  Denver  are  gone  .  .  .  but  a  new  area  of 
Colorado  is  opening  for  public  sale  for  the  first  time  .  .  . 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES 

The  future  here  is  unlimited.  The  San  Luis  Valley  Ranches  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  San  Luis  Valley,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  beautiful 
land,  level  to  rolling.  The  air  is  clean;  the  climate  healthy- 
All  Ranches  are  accessible  by  graded  roads.  This  is  a  per- 
fect place  for  raising  children,  retirement  or  as  a  vacation 
paradise. 


RECREATION 

Every  outdoor  recreation  is  here.  Hunting  for  duck,  elk,  deer 
and  bear.  Campmg  and  exploring  in  the  Rio  Grande  National 
Forest.  You'll  find  great  fishing,  boating  and  water  skiing 
vv'ithin  3  miles  of  your  property.  Wolf  Creek  Pass,  only  60  miles 
away,  offers  wonderful  skiing  and  winter  sports.  Yes,  the  San 
Luis  Valley  is  truly  a  scenic  and  recreation  wonderland. 

ALL  THIS  AND  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  TOO! 

The  cities  of  Alamosa  and  Blanca  are  friendly  neighbors,  with 
stores,  supermarkets,  schools,  churches  and  a  hospital.  Blanca 
is  less  than  3  miles  and  Alamosa  14  miles  from  San  Luis  Valley 
Ranches.  Alamosa  is  the  home  of  Adams  State  College,  one  of 
Colorado's  fastest  growing  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 


Ji 


YOU  CAN  BUY  WHERE  THE  GIANTS  INVEST! 

You  can  feel  a  lot  better  about  buying  land  where  you  know 
large  corporations  are  currently  investing.  In  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  the  Parsons  and  Whittemore  Corporation  is  planning 
a  $65  million  dollar  development  program  during  the  next 
two  years.  And  that's  not  all:  Forbes,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
world's  most  respected  financial  magazine,  recently  bought  a 
giant  168,000  acre  ranch  close  to  San  Luis  Valley  Ranches. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  their  President,  publicly  stated  that  he  will 
turn  the  ranch  into  the  largest  and  best  known  game  preserve 
in  the  country,  leaving  the  natural  beauty  untouched. 

THE  PRICE  IS  STILL  LOW-  NO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

'•Just  $395.00  per  acre  in  5  acre  parcels.  Your  total  monthly 
payment  is  $15.00,  LESS  THAN  50c  A  DAY.  There  is  no  down 
payment,  no  interest,  no  salesman  commissions,  no  carrying 
charges  of  any  kind.  Every  cent  you  pay  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  your  land. 

WATCH  YOUR  DOLLARS  GROW. . . 

Remember,  this  is  acreage,  not  just  a  little  plot  of  ground. 
Your  5  acre  ranch  will  be  equal  in  size  to  20  city  lots.-  We  all 
know  about  the  fortunes  made  by  original  investors  in  Denver. 
So  .  .  . 


A  ACT  NOW  -  RANCHES  ARE  GOING  FAST 


As  you  might  imagine,  property  at  this  price  and  these  terms 


is  going  fast.  Return  the  Reservation  Form  and  a  5  acre  parcel 
'      will  be  reserved  m  your  name.  No  obligation,  ACT  NOW! 


GUARANTEED 


INVESTMENT  PLAN 

IF  AT  ANY  TIME  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR 
OF  PURCHASE  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED 
WITH  YOUR  PROPERTY  AFTER  PER- 
SONAL INSPECTION,  WE  WILL  BUY  IT 
BACK  AT  A  PRICE  EQUAL  TO  ALL  THE 
LAND  PAYMENTS  YOU  HAVE  MADE. 


SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES  /  BOX  1025  /  ALAMOSA,  COLORADO  81 101 
YES,  RESERVE  a  5  acre  Ranch  for  me.  I  understand  the  price  is  $395  per  acre  (total 
price  $1,975)  and  my  total  monthly  payment  for  the  5  acres  will  be  $15  .  .  . 
no  down  payment  ...  no  mterest  nor  carrying  charges.  Please  rush  complete  de- 
tails, purchase  contract  and  map  showing  the  exact  location  of  my  property.  □ 
Enclosed  is  my  $1  reservation  deposit  which  will  be  credited  to  my  account  or 
fully  refunded  at  my  request  within  30  days.  Reservations  subject  to  prior  sale. 
THIS  OFFER  IS  SUBJECT  TO  ALL  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS. 


Name 


Address. 
City  


.State  &  Zip, 
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UonSchrader  offers 
youSiuaystoproTit 

in  youroujn  business 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  tiave  your  own  business.  One  ttiat 
offers  an  on-location  cleaning  service.  The  demand  is  so  big 
lor  ttiis  service— growing  so  fast— that  how  much  you  earn 
depends  largely  on  you. 

Every  year  there  are  more  homes  and  public  buildings  with 
wall-to-wall  carpeting— carpeting  cleaned  easier  and  at  less 
cost  when  cleaned  on-location.  These  same  homes  and  build- 
ings have  walls  and  ceilings,  and  upholstered  furniture  that 
need  cleaning. 

With  Von  Schrader  Detergers— professional  cleaning  equip- 
ment—you can  do  on-location  cleaning  at  its  best  .  .  .  make 
as  much  money  part  time  as  many  people  earn  full  time  .  .  . 
enjoy  a  steady,  growing  business.  You  need  no  special  skills. 

START  WITH  1.  2  OR  ALL  3  VON  SCHRADER  DETERGERS 

Carpet  Deterger.  Cleans  so  completely  it  fielps 
restore  natural  beauty— fast  drying. 
Upholstery  Deterger.  Gives  deep-level  cleaning 
to  every  incti  of  uptiolstery  fabrics. 
Wall  Deterger.  Washes  walls  and  ceilings  6 
times  faster  ttian  by  tiand — wittiout  mess. 
All  Von  Schrader  Detergers  are  lightweight  and  easy  to  use. 
Proven  reliable  and  profitable  for  thousands  of  users. 
No  fees,  no  contracts.  You  own  your  equipment.  You  are 
your  own  boss.  And  we'll  help  you  every  step  of  the  way. 
Amazingly  small  investment.  You  can  have  your  own  on- 
location  cleaning  business  for  a  very  small  investment. 
Send  for  full  information.  No  obligation. 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS  WHOLE  STORY-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

I 


VON  SCHRADER  CO. 

Name  


1711  Place,  Racine,  Wis.  53403 


Present  Occupation_ 
Address  

C  ity  ; 


-Zip_ 


I 


YOU  CAN  OWN  A  56'x12'  MOBILE  HOME, 
PLUS  A  75'x125'  LOT  READY  TO 
OCCUPY-ALL  FOR  ONLY 

7995 

Financing  Available 


60'  X  12'  &  64'  X  12'  Models  Also  Available 


Located  In  The  Heart  Of  The  Citrus  And  Lake 
Section  Of  Florida,  On  Four  Lane  U.S.  #441-27. 

Why  pay  rent  when  you  can  immediately  move  into  a 
brand  new  two  bedroom  Home  beautifully  furnished 
all  in  readiness  to  enjoy  leisure  Florida  living  at  its 
best.  Lot  survey,  permanent  foundation  with  tie-downs 
&  electric  service  pole  included.  Original  offering  480 
units  completely  sold  out.  New  addition  60%  sold.  In- 
vestigate before  its  too  late!  For  free  booklet  "H/lobile 
Home  Living  in  Florida",  photos  and  information  write- 
ORANGE  BLOSSOM  HILLS,  Dept.  423 
2148    N.E.    164th    Street,    Miami,    Florida  33162 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

,^^^off  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

cS   >^  EARUANATOMATO 


'KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

_        Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning:.  Send  15c  for  big 
packet  or  25c  for  2  packets  FDPF 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■ 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  305      ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


LIFE  ON  THE  WESTERN  WAGON  TRAILS 

 (Continued  from  page  42)  


journal  when  he  found  South  Pass  be- 
hind him. 

Though  still  in  modern  Wyoming,  the 
trail  here  lay  not  quite  due  east  of 
Utah's  Wasatch  Range  and  beyond  it 
the  blinding  desert  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  trail  blazers  got  around  these  perils 
by  keeping  northwest  into  southern 
Idaho,  skirting  the  worst  of  the  salt  fiats 
and  the  steepest  of  the  mountains. 

Little  Sandy  Creek  was  20  miles  be- 
yond South  Pass.  The  first  wagon  trains 
avoided  a  forbidding  stretch  ahead  by 
detouring  south  on  the  Little  Sandy  to 
Ft.  Bridget  ("a  few  ramshackle  cabins, 
hardly  worth  the  effort")  then  looping 
back  northward  to  and  up  the  Bear  River 
into  modern  Idaho.  After  1844  most 
people  chose  the  Sublette  Cutoff  and 
made  it  as  straight  as  they  could  from 
South  Pass  to  the  Bear  River  through 
axle-deep  desert  at  an  altitude  "where 
beans  cooked  endlessly  without  becom- 
ing tender." 

William  L.  Sublette,  a  daring  member 
of  a  westward  drifting  Virginia  family, 
made  a  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  in  the 
mountains  before  1840.  He  and  some 
companions  took  the  first  wagons  over 
South  Pass  in  the  1 820's.  and  he  proved 
that  the  forbidding  stretch  straight  from 
the  Pass  into  modern  Idaho  could  be 
navigated. 

ONCE  A  driver  rough-locked  his  wagon 
wheels  and  skidded  into  Bear  River 
Valley  he  had  the  smug  comfort  of  know- 
ing he'd  saved  53  miles  over  conservative 
drivers  who  detoured  via  Ft.  Bridger. 

It  was  downhill  now  to  the  second 
glimpse  of  civilization,  Ft.  Hall,  at  the 
present  site  of  Pocatello.  Idaho,  thence 
some  40  miles  west  along  the  lava  plain 
of  the  Snake  River.  En  route  to  Ft.  Hall, 
the  trail  swung  north  past  Soda  Springs 
("The  water  is  fine,  only  needed  a  little 
lemon  syrup  to  render  it  perfect  soda 
water."  said  one  woman)  and  Steamboat 
Springs,  a  geyser  that  spurted  hot  water 
every  15  seconds  with  "a  noise  like  a 
steamboat,  but  not  so  loud."  Ft.  Hall 
was  a  smaller  version  of  Ft.  Laramie 
with  bigger  prices.  Independence  was 
now  1,200  or  more  miles  behind  by  the 
twisting  trail. 

The  point  of  decision  for  every  wagon 
train  came  at  the  Raft  River.  40  miles 
west  of  Ft.  Hall  and  a  scant  20  miles 
past  modern  American  Falls.  Here  the 
trail  lay  almost  due  north  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Ahead,  along  the  Snake,  it  went 
to  Oregon:  to  the  left,  California.  Mile- 
age-wise, the  distance  was  about  the 
same— 800  vs.  700. 

Those  heading  for  Oregon  had  only 
a  hard  struggle  ahead.  Along  the  Snake 
River,  the  way  had  lava-flows  and  jagged 
rocks  "that  cut  the  oxen's  feet  until  the 
trail  is  splashed  with  blood,"  and  moun- 


tains that  were  "an  indescribable  chaos,'" 
said  Nathaniel  Wyeth.  The  incline  was 
so  steep  that  files  of  men  marched  be- 
side each  wagon  to  keep  it  from  over- 
turning. Or  they  had  to  "double  team'" 
to  pull  the  wagons  from  hub-deep  sand. 
At  the  terrible  Blue  Mountains,  wagon-, 
either  were  lowered  with  ropes  to  reach 
solid  ground  or  the  narrow  canyon  walls 
chipped  away  to  let  them  pass  through. 
But  past  The  Dalles,  a  narrow  gorg.^ 
where  the  Columbia  River  boiled  its  way 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  lay  the 
journey's  end — the  Willamette  Valley. 


"I  got  fired  after  my  first  day  ...  I  sliced 
two  hundred  pounds  of  salami  length- 
wise." 

1  HK  .\MtKlCAN  LEGION  MAGAZIKE 

"It  was  a  terrible  struggle  for  our 
oxen,  but  they  made  it!"  exclaimed  Es- 
ther Belle  Hanna,  a  young  bride  who 
made  the  trip  with  her  preacher-husband 
in  1852.  Yet  like  countless  other  pio- 
neers, she  wrote  it  off  as  if  it  were  all  in 
a  day's  work.  One  dauntless  farmer 
closed  his  journal  with  these  words: 

"Friday,  October  27. — Arrived  at 
Oregon  City  at  the  falls  of  the  Willam- 
ette. 

"Saturday.  October  28. — Went  to 
work." 

Getting  to  California  was  sheer  hell. 
The  200-mile  haul  from  Ft.  Hall  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Humboldt,  near  pres- 
ent-day Wells,  Nev.,  was  teasingly  de- 
ceptive— there  was  grass  enough  and  a 
few  streams.  Then  trouble  started.  Days 
were  broiling,  nights  freezing.  In  wet 
years,  the  Humboldt's  banks  turned  to 
swamp  and  wagons  had  to  detour 
through  sandy  hills.  This  continued  for 
365  miles,  wearing  the  oxen  down  until, 
as  a  driver  commented,  "it  takes  two  to 
make  a  shadow."  Worse  yet,  the  route 
got  ever  drier  until  the  brackish  river 
simply  disappeared  in  the  ground  at 
Humboldt  Sink — while  the  sand 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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THIS  UNIQUE  MONEY-EARNING  PLAN 

FOR  YOUTH  GROUPS  ONLY 

MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  YOUR  YOUTH 
GROUP  TO  "STORE  UP"  MONEY  OF  THEIR 
OWN  .  .  .  WITHOUT  RELYING  ON 
THE  SPONSORING  ORGANIZATION! 


YOUR  YOUTH  GROUP  OFFERS  AN  APPEALING,  EXCITING 

OF  ABOUT  16  DIFFERENT  PRODUCTS,  ALL  DISPLAYED 
IN  AN  ATTRACTIVE,  EASY-TO-CARRY  Show^^Case 


Customers  SELECT  what  they  want 

Customers  have  fhe  priv- 
ilege of  ordering  what 
they  want  from  the  won- 
derful variety  of  intrigu- 
ing gifts,  unusual  novel- 
ties and  useful  house- 
hold articles.  At  $1  to  $2 
or  so,  the  items  give  full 
value  for  the  money  and  sell  on  their  own  merits 
—  not  your  group's.  Each  seoson  the  same  satisfied 
customers  will  welcome  your  members  back  again 
with  an  all-new,  equally  fine  assortment  —  you  can 
use  the  Tom-Wat  Plan  year  after  year  with  increasing 
success  because  it  never  wears  out  its  welcome! 

There's  no  complicated  "selling."  Members  don't  sell 
items  from  the  Shovf'kCase,  they  just  take  orders 
on  convenient  custom-printed  order  blanks.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  order-taking  period,  items  in  the 
Sbow'kCases  are  used  to  fill  orders  and  additional 
items  needed  are  ordered  from  Tom-Wat. 


NO  risk ...  NO  investment 

The  Tom-Wat  Plan  is 
entirely  risk-free.  ShoW^ 
Cases  are  sent  on  con- 
signment, prepaid.  Addi- 
tional merchandise  is  sent 
prepaid,  on  credit.  Mem- 
bers don't  hove  to  ask  for 
any  money  in  advance. 
They  collect  for  the  arti- 
cles only  when  they  make 
delivery.  In  this  way,  your 
getting    exactly   what  they 


customers 


ordered  when  they  pay  for  it. 


MORE  money  in  LESS  time  with  LESS  effort 


Each  customer  usually 
buys  several  items,  so 
each  order  averages  $4, 
$5  or  more  —  instead  of 
I'ust  a  dollar  or  so  as  it 
would  if  you  sold  only 
one  item.  So  members 
moke  more  money  —  even 
in  smaller  communities 
or  limited  sales  areas  —  with  fewer  calls  becouse  of 
bigger  sales.  Your  project  is  completed  faster  —  with- 
out disrupting  your  busy  youth  program. 

A  profitable  project  usually  takes  only  a  few  spare 
hours  per  member  over  a  two-week  period  —  without 
extensive  door-to-door  activity.  Most  members  easily 
average  $60  in  sales  or  a  profit  of  at  least  $20  each 
.  .  .  and  many,  many  youth  groups  —  both  large  and 
small  —  do  much  better!  Just  compare  this  with  selling 
a  single  item! 


FREE  PRIZES  on  top  of  your  profits! 

The  big  Tom-Wat  Free 
Prizes  Book  you'll  receive 
shows  over  260  free 
prizes  from  which  to 
choose  —  in  addition  to 
your  Tom-Wat  profits; 
cameras,  watches,  radios, 
sports  equipment,  handi- 
craft supplies,  camping  equipment,  typewriters,  flash- 
lights, tape  recorders,  movie  equipment,  and  much 
much  more  .  .  .  something  for  every  boy  and  girl 
to  dream  about! 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  for  SAMPLE  Show^Case  On  Approval,  Without  Risl(! 


.  .  .  plus  free  briefcase  of  sales  aids  including  big  Free 
Prizes  Book  and  32-page  plastic-bound  "How-To"  Book 
that  reveals,  step-by-step,  our  money-earning  method 
that  mokes  it  easy  to  run  a  successful  Tom-Wat  project. 
(Offer  limited  ro  conf/nento/  U.S.  or^ly) 


MAIL  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  15  FOR  FREE  PHOTO  ALBUM! 
"Magnetic"  pages  need  no  paste  or  mounts.  New  enclosed 
ring  binding;  pages  lay  flat.  Rich  upholstered  covers;  ex- 
clusive design.  $4.95  value.  Giant  n"x13"  scrapbook  size 
holds  up  to  200  photos  of  your  youth  group's  activities! 


'The  Case 
That's  PROVED  Itself" 
With  YOUTH  GROUPS 

This  Plan  is  designed  especially 
for  youth  groups  —  enthusiastic 
young  people  who  eagerly  carry 
ShowA^Coses  and  show  the  excit- 
ing items.  So  the  Plan  is  perfect 
for  your  youth  auxiliary.  Scout 
Troop,  Cub  Pack,  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps,  or  other  youth  group 
sponsored  by  your  adult  organi- 
zation! 

"YOUNGSTERS 
ENTHUSIASTIC" 

"The  youngsters  were  enthusias- 
tic about  the  project.  Everyone 
was  pleased  with  the  items." 
—  J.R.R.,  Homestead,  Fla. 

"YOUNG  PEOPLE 
SOLD  $2,500" 

"Your  program  is  the  best.  Just 
16  young  people  sold  about 
$2,500  worth.  The  extra  prizes 
were  a  great  motivating  factor. 
The  quality  of  your  items  is  the 
key."  -  G.H.S.,  Ben/d,  ///. 

"30  BOYS  .  .  . 
$1,000  PROFIT" 

"As  I  was  counting  $1,000  in 
cash  earned  by  our  30  boys  in 
just  two  weeks  I  could  hardly 
believe  it."  —  K.C.B.,  Annandale, 
Va. 


111=1^^^019 

765  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601 

Please  send  a  Sample  Tom-Wat  Sbow'kCase,  free  brief- 
ease  of  sales  aids,  and  —  if  this  cou>pon  is  mailed  by 
February  15,  free  photo  album.  If  we  decide  not  to  go 
ahead  with  a  Tom-Wat  project  this  spring,  we  will  re- 
turn the  ShowkCase  and  Tom-Wat  will  reimburse  us  for 
postage.  (We  may  keep  the  briefcase  and  album.) 
HAVE  YOU 

O  Received  a  sample  Tom-Wat  Assortment  before? 

Q  Run  a  Tom-Wat  project  before?  410011-166 


My  Name. 


My  Address. 
City  


_State_ 


-Zip- 


Title  . 


ORGANIZATION; 


(Must  be  ADULT  leader) 


(Offer  limited  to  YOUTH  groups). 


No.  or  Members. 


(If  Scout  Troop  or  Cub  Pack  give  unit  number  and  Council) 
_in  (Name  of  Town)  • 


Sponsoring  Organization. 
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WHY  RIP  UP 
YOUR  LAWN?  PLUG 
IN  ZOYSIA  GRASS 


By  Mike  Senklw 

Every  year  I  see  people 
pour  more  and  more 
money  into  their  lawns. 
They  dig,  fertilize  and 
lime.  They  rake  it  all  in. 
They  scatter  their  seed 
and  roll  and  water  it. 

Birds  love  it!  Seeds 
which  aren't  washed  away 
by  rain  give  them  a  feast. 
But  some  seed  grows,  and 
soon  it's  time  to  weed, 
water  and  mow.  mow, 
mow  .  .  .  until  summer  comes  to  burn  the  lawn 
into  hay,  or  crabgrass  and  diseases  infest  it. 

That's  what  happens  to  ordinary  grass,  but 
not  to  Zovsia.  Your  Zoysia  lawn  drives  out  crab- 
grass  and  weeds  all  summer.  It  stays  green  and 
beautiful  in  blistering  heat.  It  cuts  mowing  % 
.  .  .  it's  perfect  for  summer  homes  and  "prob- 
lem areas." 

There's  no  need  to  rip  up  your  old  grass. 
Just  plug  in  my  Zoysia  and  let  it  spread  into 
turf  \ike  a  beautiful,  thick  pile  carpet.  Won't 
heat  or  winter  kill,  merely  goes  off  its  green 
color  after  heavy  frosts,  regains  fresh  new 
beauty  every  spring — never  needs  replacement ! 
Every  plug  fully  guaranteed  to  grow  in  any 
soil  in  your  area. 

[~  To  ,;t,l  l,nn,  ,,rnlil,-ms.  srucl  fur  Frrc  inli-rcxi-  ' 
I  ilia  l„cls  mid  low  prices  uf  Mi-vt-r  Z-52  Zinsiii  in-  | 
I  rluilini;    Pn  -S,;i^,iii    Hmius    Ofii-r.    A'o    iiblinntion.  j 

I  Dept.  254.  ZOYSIA  FARMS  i 
,  6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215  ! 


Name   

Address   

City  &  State   Zip.. 


Save  on  Quality  Tables  .  .  .  Buy  At 


LOW,D 

Churches,  schools, 
clubs,  lodges  — 
over  100,000  in 
all  —  get  more 
for  their  money, 
by  ordering  direct 
from  Monroe!  Find 
out  how  much 
YOUR  organization 
can  save,  too,  on 
tables,  chairs  and 
other  banquet 
needs.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE 
catalog! 


RECT  PRICES 


THE  MONROE  TABLE  CO. 

69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


20x50 

$24.97 

S-A-V-E 


-  ahoiu  THRFE  TIMES 
fi-  of  f>riiiiiary  hinricu- 
:  Arhroinalic.  Wide  (2" 
;icriis.s  I  fi  niii  lens  assures 
srcatcr  illumination, 
shai'per  iiiia^X'.>>.  11  07..  7" 
hij?h.  Coated  lens.  Slream 
lined,  new.  li^jhiui  frames 
make  tlie.KO  binoculars 
easy  to  hold  and  focus. 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  ',[,(7^1 

noil  return  fill'  rofiiiull 
Mii.lc.  in  .I.ipan.  Slurily 
r.'i>.L-.  slriiiis  m<-h]rlocl.  Adil 
¥2.2.".  iii.sl.-iKi-.  li.Tiulliii!;. 
Co.ll.'s  iciniiic  :t;2  ileposii. 
UNITED  BINOCULAR  CO. 
9043  S.  Western,  HS-2257 
Chicago,   III.  60620 


Dealers  Wanted 


HEAD  LETTUCE 


GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 
ALL    AMERICAN    WINNER,    TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  Solid 
crisp  heads.  Send  1.5c  for  big  packet  CDCC 
or  2  for  25c  &  Seed  &  Nursery  Cat  alog.  "■"^ 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  306    Rockford,  ILL.  61101 


LIFE  ON  THE  WESTERN  WAGON  TRAILS 

 (Continued  from  page  44)  


stretched  on  to  the  Sierras,  some  40  miles 
and  24  hours  of  non-stop  pulling  away. 

Wagons  usually  started  out  in  the  eve- 
ning. Every  container  was  filled  with 
water.  Grass  for  animals  was  stuffed  in 
anything  with  four  sides  and  a  bottom. 
In  places,  wagons  sank  in  sand  holes  al- 
most up  to  the  beds.  Mirages  tortured 
drivers  and  oxen  dropped  in  their  yokes. 
One  observer  in  1 850  counted  3,000  head 
of  dead  stock  along  the  way.  Destruc- 
tion Valley,  the  last  ten  miles,  lived  up  to 
its  name.  The  desert  got  so  deep  that 
many  families  abandoned  their  wagons 
and  trudged  on,  glassy-eyed  and  crack- 
lipped.  Another  traveler  in  1850  counted 
an  average  of  30  abandoned  wagons  to 
the  mile.  "Bad  luck  to  the  man  who  is 
such  a  sinner  as  to  have  to  seek  refuge 
in  such  a  country  as  this"  one  man  wrote. 
For  those  who  stuck  it  out,  the  cotton- 
wood  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Truckee 
River  as  the  trail  neared  modern  Reno 
were  "as  close  to  heaven  as  you  had  ever 
experienced".  .  .  and  then  came  the  high 
Sierras. 

At  least  there  was  wood  and  grass  on 
their  slopes.  The  Stevens-Murphy  party 
found  the  best  route  over  with  a  frontal 
assault  in  1844,  crossing  the  summit  at 
what  is  now  Donner  Pass.  It  was  no  easy 
highway,  but  in  time  the  Sierras  became 
"nothing  more  than  a  hated  barrier  to 
be  got  across  before  snow  blocked  the 
way."  Once  over.  Sutter's  Fort  was  only 
85  miles  downgrade. 

California  stole  only  a  trickle  of  traf- 
fic from  Oregon  until  the  Gold  Rush  in 
1849,  when  she  got  most  of  it.  Not  until 
the  mid-1850's  did  Oregon  become  pop- 
ular again.  By  that  time  the  once-hazard- 
ous trails  were  well-rutted  and  webbed 
with  shortcuts. 

Some  of  these  shortcuts,  like  the  Sub- 
lette Cutoff  in  Wyoming,  made  good 
sense.  Others  were  more  trouble  than 
they  were  worth.  One  was  downright  no- 
torious— as  the  California-bound  Don- 
ner Party  found  out  in  1846. 

They  left  the  main  trail  at  Ft.  Bridger, 
Wyo.,on  July  3  I  St,  planning  to  save  many 
miles  by  going  south  of  Salt  Lake  on 
the  shortcut  described  by  Lansford  W. 
Hastings  in  his  new  guidebook.  Emi- 
grants' Guide  to  Oregon  and  California. 
Hastings  had  never  traveled  the  cutoff 
by  wagon.  He  claimed  it  was  "the  most 
direct  route"  since  it  avoided  the  irritat- 
ing loop  up  into  Idaho.  And  it  was — on 
a  map.  But  its  twists  made  it  much 
longer,  it  added  100  miles  of  desert,  and 
at  the  very  start  it  was  filled  with  boul- 
ders, canyons  and  underbrush  so  thick 
that  the  Donners  had  to  cut  their  way 
through  with  axes.  "It  took  18  days  to 
get  30  miles,"  John  F.  Reed  wrote  as  the 
party  neared  the  Salt  Lake.  Ahead,  he 
added,  "there  is  or  thought  to  be  one 


stretch  of  40  miles  without  water."  It 
was  closer  to  85  miles. 

Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  turned  out  to 
be  "a  dreary,  desolate  waste  where  the 
hand  of  death  had  been  laid  upon  the 
country."  This  was  the  stretch  equivalent 
to  the  watered  northern  route  along  the 
Snake,  and  Raft  and  the  Humboldt.  It 
cost  them  nine  yoke  of  oxen,  four  wagons 
and  64  hours  to  plod  across  the  grim 
expanse.  On  the  day  they  finally  rejoined 
the  old  trail  at  the  Humboldt  River,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  the  last  party  of  the  year 
that  had  gone  around  by  Ft.  Hall  was 
safely  across  the  Sierras. 


"Don't  forget — we  won't  be  under  30 
forever!" 

THE  ,\.MEKIC.AN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

The  remainder  of  the  familiar  Donner 
story  was  an  ordeal  by  hunger.  Blocked 
by  snows,  they  had  to  dig  in  and  try  to 
survive  the  winter.  The  first  of  several 
relief  parties  reached  the  camps  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1847.  Of  the  89  emigrants 
who  had  set  out  so  bravely  from  Ft. 
Bridger,  only  45  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Today,  it  is  claimed,  "the  blue  haze 
noted  on  Utah's  hills  is  the  last  remnant 
of  the  curses  against  Hastings  that  they 
scattered"  as  they  thirsted  across  the  Salt 
Lake  desert. 

The  Donners  suffered  almost  every- 
thing but  an  Indian  attack.  And  there  is 
no  reliable  report  of  the  classic  movie 
Indian  attack  on  a  circle  of  drawn-up 
wagons  in  the  whole  early  history  of  the 
Oregon  Trail.  In  the  Indian  Wars  of  the 
1860"s  and  1870's,  after  the  pioneering 
phase  of  the  wagon  trains,  wagons  and 
settlements  alike  were  attacked  over  wide 
reaches  of  the  west.  The  Oregon  Trail 
in  Wyoming  was  endangered  and  the 
Army  responded  with  more  protection. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Men..*Women:.Zip  away 
3  inches  of  bulge  as  you 
relieve  backache 
instantlyt 

NEW      \      .-.„        ......••••••*•*■■■  NEW 

Vr^  firm  support 

^  is  needed.  ^ 

SLIMS-A\  /  WOMAX 
-MAX      V  POWER 


slim  licit 


slim  licit 


GOINGr 

"before 

zipping- 

protruding  stomach" 

GONE: 

MEN— HOW  TO  ORDER.  If  You're  Average  Height 
— 5'2"  to  5'10"  TallrOrder  8"  Width. 
Only  $6.98,  2  for  $13.00.  If  You're  Over  5'10"  Tall 
— Or  have  Extra  Large  Abdomen^- Order  10"  Width. 
Only  $7.98,  2  for  $14.00.  SLIMS-A-MAN  AVAILABLE 
IN  WAIST  SIZES  26"  To  52". 


"after  zipping — flab  gone- 
abdomen  flat!" 

"flexible  stays  help 
relieve  backache" 


WOMEN— HOW  TO  ORDER.  Specify  Waist  and  Hip  Size 

WOMAN  POWER  comes  with  4  Adjustable  Garters. 
Only  $6.98,  2  for  $13.00.  WOf^AN  POWER 
AVAILABLE  IN  WAIST  SIZE  26"  To  44" 


Powerful  2-way  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  controls  with  never-before  strength 

Our  SLIMS-A-MAN  Support  has  been  so  widely  acclaimed,  we  just  had  to  come 
up  with  WOMAN  PO'WER — designed,  contoured  especially  for  a  woman's 
particular  figure!  Both  are  instant  bulge-removers  . .  .  help  provide  an  end-to- 
backache  ...  all  in  one  amazing  power  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  support.  (WOMAN  POWER 
comes  with  4  adjustable  garters.) 

So  comfortable,  you'll  forget  you  have  it  on  .  . .  suddenly  realize  your  back 
pain  is  gone  .  .  .  hear  things  like:  "Say!  Have  you  been  on  a  crash  diet?"  No 
cumbersome,  binding,  surgical  type  materials.  No  embarrassing  boned,  "gir- 
dled" look.  No  annoying,  binding  crotch.  Just  100%  super-power-control 
Lycra  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  elastic.  8  or  10  inch  width,  extra  front  panels,  eliminate 
even  the  most  protruding  of  "spare  tires!"  Flexible,  lined  back  stays  make 
pain  and  strain  disappear  like  magic.  So  undetectable,  so  feather-light,  both 
men  and  women  will  wear  it  while  they  golf,  bowl,  play  tennis,  drive,  garden, 
relax!  Women  will  find  it  better  than  a  maid  in  helping  them  whiz  through 
their  housework.  And  they  look  so  great  when  they  go  out! 


world's  first  completely  undetectable, 
feather- light  all-power-control 
stretch  Lycra  supports! 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
I  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  THRILLED  &  DELIGHTED -- 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45  Street 
Dept.  AK-35,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


10-DAY  UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Wear  SLIMS-A-MAN  or  WOMAN  POWER  for  10  full  days.  If  you  don't  look 
and  feel  years  younger,  if  you  haven't  lost  3  inches  of  midriff  bulge,  we  want 
you  to  return  telt  for  full  refund.  White  only.  Low  introductory  direct-by- 
mail  prices. 


227  East  45  St.,  Dept.  AK-35 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


My  waist  is_ 


Jnches.  Hips_ 


Jnches. 


Please  check: 

Men's 

Style 

□  2-8"SLII^S-A-MAN  BELTS  for  $13.00  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

□  1-8"SLIMS-A-MAN  BELT  for  $6.98  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

□  2-10"SL!MS-A-I^AN  BELTS  for  $14.00  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

□  1-10"SLIIv1S-A-MAN  BELT  for  $7.98  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

Women's 
Style 

□  2-WOMAN  POWER  BELTS  for  $13.00  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

□  1-WOMAN  POWER  BELT  for  $6.98  plus  60c  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

I  enclose  full  payment  fW.V.  residents  add  sales  lax) 

Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order  for  $  

Name  (please  print)  

Address  


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 
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NOT  WITH         IIP  ■  Mm 

•■THIS  MAX  WAS  Ini.isliiin  he'll  had  wins  at  tracks  on 
the  day  includins  $X7-1.  flilS2.  $1516  with  *20  on  all 
selections  in  tlie  H  rat'es.  Then  I  discovered  he  wasn't 
hiiastiMK.  lie  had  I'K.VCLIFI''  world's  top  race  computer." 
SEXSATION'AI, — space  age— sri.  Hfi/ic,  we  supply  FACTS 
—over  4.000  latest  ('lIKI'lvAHl-K  hif  win  I'EXCLIFF  re- 
sults. lilC  %•!  pays  iiK  1.  $66.  $70.  $82,  $90,  $96,  $104,  etc. 
.Vtld  ISKi  track  wins  -  slakes  on  all  predictions  in  all 
races  incl.  $113.  $118,  $121,  $134,  $141,  $151,  etc.  CLEAR 
I'UOFIT  OX  THE  DAY.  Over  a  ilozen  race  experts 
liltAI.VS  AIIE  Brn.T  INTO  TEXCLIFF.  Experience  the 
liliiisiirr  of  seeini;  this  aniazins;  instrument  "think"  as  it 
works  out  wins  for  y.iu.  Xot  just  small  ones — many  Krand, 
hi;;.  lilO  pays.  Later,  you'll  accept  as  normal,  hut  at 
first  we're  sure  you'll  find  the  unique  way  this  remarkable 
instrument  receives  race  information  you  feed  in.  skillfully 
iroiks  it  out  and  COMPUTE.'!  it.  will  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  experiences  of  your  life.  We  iiroKraninicd  'I'HOr- 
S.-\XI)S  of  races  to  an  I.J!..M.  lompuler  uilh  intensive 
jirobes  i]ito  entrants — eciuivalcnt  to  .111  unit  li:  iiuil  iri,ni<  .i 
lirs.  work.  Due  to  this  COLLOSS.VL  UESE.VHCIl  fan- 
tastically successful  I'E.VCLIFF  was  invented.  Shiinicd 
complete — full  easy  instructions  in  a  ueimine  En^'lisll 
leather  carrying  case — so  cleverly  desiKoed  that  even  if  no 
previous  experience  of  iKjrseraciiiK  E.VSILY  ojierated  Get 
full.  EXCITI.Nt;  details  of  worhl's  ^-rcatcsl  horserace  win- 
ning computer,  and  in  future  rcallv  ni/.iu  the  world's  most 
popular  sport.  Mnmu  iifu,„l  ,iiuin'iilir.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW.  n.H.P.  Co.,  TAMC,  IJox  .-)71,-..  CAIi.MEL.  CALIF 

'.mm. 

'  R.H.P.  CO,  PAMC,  Box  5715,  CARM  "l" 'aLIF.'9'9'i'J 

!  (Tell  me  eYeryfhing  about  exciting  PENCLIFF)  ■ 

I  Name    I 

,  Address    ■ 

!  City   State  


Zip. 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  tlie  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  niod«ls.  New| 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
No  down  payment,  lovi  as  $10 
monthly.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Order  direct  and  save. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid,  ask 
him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D-91,    Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


Your  help  goes  where 

hunger  is  Give  to 

CARE,  New  York  10016 


Free  Chair/Table 

CATALOG       /C^  S"-f 


OFFICE  &  LOUNGE 
FURNITURE 
BANQUET  &  MEETING 
FURNITURE 
TENNIS  TABLES 
COAT/HAT  RACKS 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  IODIC 


LIFE  ON  THE  WESTERN  WAGON  TRAILS 

 (Continued  from  page  46)  


The  city  of  Casper  got  its  name  from 
Lt.  Caspar  Collins,  killed  by  Indians 
when  he  attempted  to  rescue  a  belea- 
guered wagon  train.  But  this  was  in  1 865. 

On  a  historical  map  published  in 
1965,  Wyoming  noted  all  the  important 
events  along  its  section  of  the  Overland 
Trail.  Among  them,  the  only  other  de- 
liberate destruction  of  a  wagon  train 
cited  was  that  conducted  in  1862  by 
Major  O'Farrell,  of  the  11th  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, at  Whiskey  Gap,  not  far  from  In- 
dependence Rock.  The  trains  he  de- 
stroyed were  full  of  whiskey,  and  the 
event  was  historic  as  the  first  enforce- 
ment of  prohibition. 

The  1857  slaughter  of  the  Fancher 
party  by  Mormons,  aided  by  Indians,  in 
a  white  man's  religious  war — far  south 
of  the  Oregon  Trail — is  perhaps  the  best 
known  attack  on  a  wagon  train. 


White  men  wouldn't  encroach  on  Indian 
lands  if  Indians  wouldn't  molest  wagon 
trains  on  the  trail. 

There  were  still  instances  of  Indians 
scalping  stragglers  and  many  of  petty 
thievery.  But  mostly,  Indians  limited 
their  activities  to  bartering  food  and 
goods  off  the  pioneers.  "One  day  we 
met  a  gang  of  Indians,"  begins  a  classic 
example  told  by  Nicholas  Dawson,  the 
dollar-shy  Pennsylvanian  in  the  1841 
wagon  train  to  California.  "The  leader 
was  riding  a  spirited  white  pony,  which 
I  at  once  coveted.  I  drew  my  forefingers 
across  each  other  and  holloed  'swap!' 
'Swap.'  grunted  the  Indian.  He  jumped 
from  his  horse,  I  from  my  mule.  He  took 
off  his  saddle,  I  took  off  mine.  He  fas- 
tened his  saddle  on  my  old  mule,  and  I 
girthed  mine  around  the  white  pony. 
Then  we  each  sprang  into  our  saddles 


Wait!  ! 


I'm  an  ecoiogist!' 
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The  national  repercussions,  and  the 
revelations  at  the  second  trial  of  Mor- 
mon leader  John  D.  Lee  for  this  mas- 
sacre, helped  end  the  fanatical  days  of 
Mormonism. 

The  Modoc  War  in  California  arose 
in  part  from  the  massacre  of  a  party  of 
Modoc  Indians  by  American  troops  un- 
der Capt.  Ben  Wright,  in  retaliation  for 
the  Modocs'  1852  murder  of  18  emi- 
grants and  settlers  in  an  attack  on  a 
16-wagon  train  that  was  almost  at  the 
end  of  its  journey. 

But  by  and  large,  as  Virginia  Murphy 
confessed  on  reaching  California  in  1 847, 
"We  suffered  vastly  more  from  fear  of 
the  Indians  before  starting  than  we  did 
on  the  plains." 

What  few  wagon  trains  did  escape  was 
the  constant  harassment  of  having 
horses  and  mules  run  off  by  marauding 
redskins.  This  knack  finally  prompted 
the  federal  government  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  at  Ft.  Laramie  in  1851  with  the 
Plains  Indians,  guaranteeing  them  a 
yearly  annuity  of  $50,000  in  goods. 
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and  rode  off.  This  is  the  only  trade  I  ever 
made  in  which  I  did  not  get  the  worst 
of  the  bargain." 

Cholera,  smallpox  and  malaria  were 
the  real  killers.  "Were  it  not  for  the  sick 
and  dying  and  the  vast  numbers  of  graves 
along  the  road,  the  journey  would  be  a 
pleasant  one,"  a  woman  sadly  wrote.  The 
same  observation  is  found  in  all  the 
diaries,  varying  only  numerically: 
"Passed  3  graves  today"  or  "Saw  6  fresh 
graves"  or  "Counted  4  graves  today,  all 
children."  In  1849  alone,  an  estimated 
5,000  persons  died  in  a  cholera  epidemic 
while  moving  west.  Accidental  shootings, 
drownings  and  hot  tempers  did  in  many 
others. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  high  death 
rate  was  that  the  majority  of  pioneers 
weren't  physically  fit  at  the  start.  Few 
were  frontiersmen  or  even  frontiersmen 
once-removed.  Most  were  tenderfeet 
from  the  Deep  South  and  the  East.  None 
were  really  prepared  for  the  rigors  they 
would  meet.  "Got  up  this  morning  stiff 
&  chilly  &  with  a  sore  throat,"  a  green- 


horn  wrote.  "There  may  be  fun  in  camp- 
ing when  you  get  used  to  it  but  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  any." 

Rude  headboards  and  crosses  told  the 
rest  of  the  story.  "Died  of  fever,  aged  44 
years,  may  he  rest  peaceably  in  this  sav- 
age unknown  country"  and  "Died  of  di- 
sease, gastro  enterites  typhoid"  (there 
must  have  been  a  doctor  in  this  wagon 
train)  and — over  and  over  again — sim- 
ply "Died  of  cholera." 

How  many  survived?  Records  are 
scarce,  often  exaggerated,  always  con- 
tradictory. According  to  the  journal  of 
Capt.  Howard  Stansbury  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  pub- 
lished by  the  government  in  1850,  some 
81,300  persons  left  for  California  and 
Oregon  between  1843  and  1850.  Down 
lo  1 857  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available),  a  summation  indicates 
that  more  than  165,000  crossed  just  to 
California  in  16  years.  Perhaps  the  best 
conclusion  is  simply  to  say  that  the  cov- 
ered wagon  migration  was  unparalleled 
in  American  history,  a  folk  movement 
as  much  a  woman's  as  it  was  a  man's. 

"The  chief  figure  of  the  American 
West,"  Emerson  Hough  believed,  "is  not 
the  long-haired,  fringed-legging  man  rid- 
ing a  rawboned  pony,  but  the  gaunt  and 
sad-faced  woman  sitting  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  wagon,  following  her  lord 
where  he  might  lead,  her  face  hidden  in 
a  ragged  sunbonnet."  She  had  endur- 
ance, too.  Describing  the  appearance  of 
women  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  a  Cali- 
fornian  noticed  that  they  arrived  "look- 
ing as  haggard  as  so  many  Endorian 
witches,  burnt  to  the  color  of  hazlenut, 
with  their  hair  cut  short,  and  its  gloss 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  alkali." 

MOST  OF  their  names  are  now  forgot- 
ten, but  the  fact  that  so  many 
women  kept  diaries  "indicates  their 
awareness  of  being  involved  in  events 
bigger  than  themselves."  Yet,  their  en- 
tries are  homey  ones. 

"Have  baked  pies  and  bread  and 
washed,"  wrote  Esther  Hanna,  the 
preacher's  wife.  "Have  to  wash  without 
either  tub  or  board  but  get  along  very 
well  with  a  large  bucket  and  pan  set  on 
an  ox  yoke.  Still  it  requires  me  to  stoop 
considerably,  is  very  hard  on  the  back." 
Such  complaints  were  few,  outside  the 
diary  pages.  The  woman  of  the  wagon 
train  went  about  her  chores  with  tenac- 
ity and  quiet  force,  probably  dreading 
the  Indians  and  wild  animals,  but  doing 
her  best  to  create  a  home  for  her  family. 
She  "managed  so  that  most  of  her  brood 
survived  without  benefit  of  doctors  or 
medicines." 

"One  young  lady  showed  herself 
worthy  of  the  bravest  undaunted  pioneer 
of  the  west,"  an  admiring  fringe-legged 
male  commented  in  1 844,  watching  from 
his  wagon  as  she  "baked  bread  enough  to 
give  us  a  verry  plentiful!  supper,"  while 


holding  an  umbrella  over  her  "skillit" 
in  a  thunderstorm. 

Together — men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor — they  went  west. 
Tongue-tied  whippersnappers  in  home- 
spun courted  blushing  maidens  in  calico. 
Fiddles  whined  "Ol'  Dan  Tucka"  and 
campfires  echoed  with  "Going  to  Cali- 
fornia with  a  gold  pan  on  my  knee!"" 
Weddings  were  performed  with  the 
white  cover  of  a  wagon  for  an  altar. 
Babies  were  born.  Simple  funerals  were 
held.  It  all  added  up  to  the  stuff  that 
epics — and  myths — are  made  of.  As 
journalist  Bayard  Taylor  said  in  1850 
with  a  touch  of  disbelief:  "The  experi- 
ence of  a  single  man,  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  made  him  a  hero  for  life, 
becomes  mere  commonplace.  .  .  ." 

COMMONPLACE  or  not,  their  achieve- 
ment was  breathtaking.  Few  really 
knew  the  way.  Even  fewer  turned  back, 
for  they  were  pointed  west  and  nothing 
could  turn  their  heads,  not  sandstorms, 
snow,  sleet,  disease  or  Indians.  Birth  and 
death  were  about  the  only  things  they 
ever  stopped  for.  Before  they  had  fin- 
ished rounding  out  the  shape  of  a  re- 
public, a  trail  of  graves  marked  the  way 
they  had  come  and  in  many  places,  an 
old-timer  said,  "a  blind  man  might  find 
his  way  by  the  odor  of  dead  oxen." 
Sometimes  they  moved  in  confusion, 


but  superimpose  a  map  of  the  trails  they 
charted  upon  a  map  of  today's  modern 
highways  and  the  two  will  often  coincide, 
proof  that  they  rarely  blundered.  In  a 
single  summer  and  fall,  these  families, 
described  by  one  observer  as  "plain,  hon- 
est, enterprising,  pure  democrats  all  and 
independent  as  woodsawyers,"  covered 
more  country  than  their  ancestors  had 
managed  in  two  centuries. 

They  kept  at  it  for  years,  even  when 
the  Civil  War  turned  their  eyes  eastward 
in  1860,  even  after  the  continent  was 
breached  by  telegraph  wires  in  1861 
and  by  a  railroad  in  1869. 

"The  old  Oregon  Trail  was  still  being 
used  by  covered  wagons  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,"  Frank 
C.  Robertson  said  in  1963.  "I  may  not 
have  seen  the  last  wagon  train,  but  I  have 
an  idea  that  I  did.  In  1901  I  was  living 
with  my  parents  in  Chesterfield,  Idaho, 
only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  old  road.  I 
was  no  stranger  to  a  covered  wagon  for 
I  had  been  moving  around  in  one  for  all 
my  young  life,  but  I  was  excited  by  see- 
ing some  thirty  of  them  crawling  along 
over  the  Pontneuf  meadows.  Their  desti- 
nation, I  learned,  was  the  Grande  Ronde 
Valley  in  eastern  Oregon.  In  all  the  years 
that  I  lived  there  I  never  again  saw  a 
wagon  train." 

And,  he  might  add,  neither  will  we. 

THE  END 


WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days  at  My  Risk? 

By  E.  A.  CAREY 

All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write 
and  tell  you  why  I'm  willing  to  send 
you  my  pipe  for  30  days  smoking  with- 
out a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part. 


My  new  pipe  is  not  a  new  model,  not  a  new 
style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  improve- 
ment on  old  style  pipes.  It  is  the  first 
pipe  in  the  world  to  use  an  ENTIRELY 
ISIEW  PRINCIPLE  for  giving  unadulter- 
ated pleasure  to  pipe  smokers. 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30  years — 
always  looking  for  the  ideal  pipe— buying 
all  the  disappointing  gadgets  —  never 
finding  a  single,  solitary  pipe  that  would 
smoke  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bitterness,  bite,  or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  decided  to  work  out 
something  for  myself.  After  months  of  experiment- 
ing and  scores  of  disappointments,  suddenly,  almost 
by  accident,  I  discovered  how  to  harness  four  great 
natural  laws  to  give  me  everything  I  wanted  in  a  pipe. 
It  didn't  require  any  "breaking  in".  From  the  first 
puff  it  smoked  cool— it  smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  tobacco  without  bite.  It  never 
has  to  be  "rested".  AND  it  never  has  to  be 
cleaned!  Yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  goo  or 
sludge  to  reach  your  tongue,  because  my  invention 
dissipates  the  goo  as  it  formsl 

You  might  expect  all  this  to  require  a  complicated 
mechanical  gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  will  be  that  I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe 
that  looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conventional  pii)es. 


The  claims  I  could  make  for  this  new  principle  in 
tobacco  enjoyment  are  so  spectacular  that  no  pipe 
smoker  would  believe  them.  So,  since  "seeing  is 
believing",  I  also  say  "Smoking  is  convincing"  and 
I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey  pipe  to  smoke  30  days 
at  my  risk.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you're  willing 
to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe,  simply  break  it  to  bits— 
and  return  it  to  me  — the  trial  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Please  send  me  your  name  today.  The  coupon  or  a 
postal  card  will  do.  I'll  send  you  absolutely  free  my 
complete  trial  offer  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  my  pipe -smoking  friends  are  right 
when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe  is  the  greatest  smok- 
ing invention  ever  patented.  Send  your  name  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll  guarantee  you 
the  surprise  of  your  life,  FREE.  Write  E.  A.  Carey, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave..  Dept. 246-A, Chicago  40,  Illinois 


E.  A.  CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  I 

DEPT.  246-A,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60640  I 

Please  send  facts  about  the  Carey  Pipe.  Then  I  will  | 

decide  if  I  want  to  try  it  for  30  Days  at  YOUR  RISK.  [ 

Everythinit  you  send  is  free.  No  salesman  is  to  call.  I 


Name^ 


I 


Address   | 

I 
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City- 


.  Zone. 


.State_ 
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mwr  LOANS! 


We  lend  money  by  mail  —SI  00  to  SI  500  — 
in  absolute  privacy.  Borrow  for  any  good 
reason;  to  pay  off  bills,  fix  up  thie  fiouse, 
take  vacations,  etc.  No  co-signers.  No 
interviews.  No  mortgages  of  any  kind 
required.  Fast  service.  Write  for  full  details. 
No  obligation — no  agent  will  call. 
/Wfi  Dial  Finance,  Dept.  A-092 
wir  410  Kilpatrick  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

I  1 

I  Dial  Finance,  Dept.  A-092  I 
I  410  Kilpatrick  BIdg,,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102  { 
I  Please  rush  full  details  on  secret  loans  by  mall.  | 
I    I  am  not  obligated  In  any  way.  | 

,    Xame   , 


I 


FOR  PERMANENT 

FUND  RAISING  f 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
ond  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
cord  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
fm  ganization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  640      BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


;nt,  resort  living,  great  food,  unlimited  ! 
ion  .  .  .  and  plenty  of  time  1o  enjoy  ' 
Easy  home-study  plan.  1000s  men,  ' 
,  couples  needed.  Age  no  barrier.  (Or,  I 
iur  own  motel.)  Send  for  FREE  "Career  | 


NORTH  tMERICIN  SCHOOL  Of  MOUL-HDTEL  MINICEMEHT 

4500  Campus  Dr.,  Dept.  14061 
Newport,  California  92660 


LEARN 


ME  AT  CUTTIN 


n  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
Rht  future  . 
at  l>usine8s.  Big  pay,  full-time  jobi 
HAVE    A    PROFITABLE    MARKET  ' 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan 
able.    Diploma   {riven.   Job   help.  Thou- 
sands of  successful  graduates.  OUR  48th 
YEAR!  Send  now  for  big  now  illustrated 
IHl-A.   LiaaU'ii.   No  ohlijcatioii.   G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dopl.  A-38.  Toledo.  Ohio  43ti04 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  White  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  Al    and  free  bonus  offer. 


^Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

P^G.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


Support  your 
Mental  Health 
Association 


WEST  GERMANY'S  FLIRTATION  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 

 (Continued  from  page  9)  
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ternal  Polish  matter,"  he  was  told,  and 
not  a  word  of  it  got  into  the  Polish  treaty. 

One  might  think  that  with  a  bare 
margin  of  about  six  votes  in  the  Bundes- 
tag since  the  Free  Democrats  lost  a  half 
dozen  seats.  Brandt's  shaky  coalition 
West  German  Government  might  have 
toppled  by  now  under  attacks  from  the 
majority  Christian  Democrats.  So  far  he 
has  gotten  very  few  meaningful  promises 
from  the  Reds  in  return  for  positions 
West  Germany  would  abandon  if  the 
treaties  were  ratified.  Not  only  has  he 
personally  given  up  the  Oder-Neisse 
claims  and  tacidy  recognized  the  whole 
hated  set-up  that  was  imposed  on  Ger- 
many after  WW2,  but  he  has  publicly  put 
off  aspirations  for  a  reunited  Germany  to 
some  vague  future  date.  And  he  has  eased 
policies  which  previous  regimes  had 
clung  to  to  help  assure  reunification. 

Under  Adenauer.  Erhard  and  Kiesin- 
ger.  West  Germany  strove  to  prevent  any 
nation  but  Russia  from  officially  recog- 
nizing East  Germany — on  the  grounds 
that  once  it  were  an  accepted  interna- 
tional fact  that  East  Germany  is  a  bona- 
fide  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
future  reunification  would  be  almost  im- 
possible. The  mere  fact  of  Brandt's  offi- 
cial relations  with  satellite  nations  that 
recognize  East  Germany  has  softened 
this  position. 

In  1967,  Kiesinger  went  along  with 
Brandt  in  recognizing  Communist  Ro- 
mania and  exchanging  ambassadors,  but 
in  peculiar  terms  that  did  not  recognize 
Romania's  recognition  of  East  Germany. 
Romania  infuriated  East  German  leaders 
when  she  accepted  this  sort  of  "recogni- 
tion." Three  weeks  later  Kiesinger  rec- 
ognized Yugoslavia,  a  relationship  that 
was  broken  oft"  back  in  1957  because 
Yugoslavia  recognized  East  Germany. 

In  1970,  three  small  African  nations 
recognized  East  Germany,  ard  Brandt, 
as  Chancellor,  did  not  protest.  When 
Guinea  tried  that  in  1960,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  gave  Guinea  a  few  days 
to  change  its  mind.  It  did.  Guinea  had 
more  to  gain  from  relations  with  West 
Germany  than  with  East  Germany. 

One  of  Brandt's  first  public  acts  when 
he  became  Foreign  Minister  under  Kies- 
inger was  to  say  that  a  reunited  Germany 
was  no  longer  a  cardinal  principle  of 
West  German  foreign  policy.  In  Jan. 
1967,  he  said  that  Germany  would  be  re- 
united only  after  divided  Europe  was 
itself  reconciled.  This  change  of  West 
German  tone  brought  guarded  sugges- 
tions for  talks  from  some  of  the  Red  re- 
gimes, none  of  whom  promised  enough 
on  their  part  to  excite  Chancellor  Kies- 
inger. But  in  August  of  that  year  Brandt 
went  on  a  state  visit  to  Romania,  where 
he  talked  about  the  "realities"  of  the  ex- 
istence of  East  Germany  in  terms  that  led 
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Kiesinger  to  make  a  fresh  speech  disown- 
ing any  official  recognition  on  his  part 
that  East  Germany  is  a  "reality."  Far 
from  it,  said  Kiesinger,  for  the  partition 
of  Germany  is  the  main  problem. 

But  as  soon  as  Brandt  v/as  installed  as 
Chancellor  in  Kiesinger's  place  in  Oc- 
tober 1969,  he  took  up  the  "reality" 
theme  again.  "Even  if  there  exist  two 
states  in  Germany,  they  are  not  foreign 
to  one  another,"  he  said.  "Their  relations 
can  only  be  of  a  special  nature." 

That  December,  his  Social  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader  in  the  Bundestag, 
Herbert  Wehner,  said  that  ".  .  .  one  thing 


"You've  got  too  much  pod  for  mod.' 
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is  clear:  there  is  no  possibility  of  reuni- 
fication. .  .  .  The  reunification  of  Ger- 
many is  one  of  those  themes  that  reg- 
ularly appears  in  .  .  .  politicians'  speeches 
and  Sunday  sermons  .  .  .  this  myth  has 
lost  its  effectiveness.  .  .  ." 

Brandt  has  not  had  his  throat  cut  yet 
in  West  Germany  for  these  heresies. 
While  there  is  some  violent  opposition, 
most  of  his  political  foes  and  some  dis- 
gruntled members  of  his  own  coalition 
have  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  position 
instead  of  forcing  a  showdown  with 
Brandt  now. 

There  are  probably  two  main  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that  Brandt's  talk  of 
"special  relations"  with  the  Communist 
nations  has  a  broad  appeal  to  practical 
West  Germans.  Willy  Brandt  is  known 
as  a  practical  man,  and  he  advertises  his 
policies  as  practical  policies.  If  a  Chan- 
cellor could  get  more  normal  trade  and 
human  relations  going  v/ith  the  Red  lands 
under  some  "special  relations"  that  didn't 
endanger  West  Germany's  security  and 
political  independence,  few  things  would 
be  more  politically  popular  there. 

That's  what  Brandt  told  the  West 


Germans  he  was  trying  to  do  when  he 
became  Chancellor.  "I  would  be  happy," 
he  said,  "if  we  at  least  came  to  the  point 
where  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to 
travel  from  one  part  of  Germany  to  the 
other  than  to  travel  from  Western  Ger- 
many to  foreign  countries,  even  foreign 
Communist  countries.  In  spite  of  the  po- 
litical differences,  I  would  like  very 
much,  not  only  in  the  humanitarian  field 
but  also  in  the  cultural  field,  to  develop 
contacts  that  would  correspond  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  same  cultural  heri- 
tage. But  I  have  no  illusions.  This  is  a 
very  long  process." 

Secondly,  Brandt's  condition  to  the 
Soviets — that  he  wouldn't  try  to  get  the 
treaty  ratified  unless  they  first  make  Ul- 
bricht  loosen  up  access  to  Berlin — has 
forestalled  any  immediate  attempt  to 
overthrow  his  home  Government.  If  the 
Soviets  actually  deliver  on  BerHn,  it 
would  be  so  popular  in  West  Germany 
that  even  the  present  Bundestag  would 
probably  ratify  the  Soviet  treaty.  The 
betting  is  that  the  Soviets  won't  deliver 
any  such  thing,  that  Ulbricht  would  re- 
sist them  to  the  hilt  on  easing  the  Ber- 
lin situation  and  they  wouldn't  press  him 
that  far. 

The  Christian  Democrats,  who  would 
only  have  a  narrow  margin  of  control 
in  the  Bundestag  if  they  could  topple 
Willy  now,  would  rather  let  Brandt's 


Government  hang  onto  the  treaty  as  its 
baby  than  take  over  now  and  have  the 
treaty  on  their  hands  when  it  falls  flat 
on  its  face,  as  they  expect  it  might.  The 
longer  it  lies  on  the  table  without  any 
concrete  show  of  good  will  by  the  So- 
viets, the  worse  for  Willy  as  they  see  it. 

Meanwhile,  Brandt  escapes  the  ulti- 
mate homefront  wrath  at  his  concessions 
by  putting  it  up  to  his  people  and  the 
Russians  that  he  wouldn't  bother  the 
Bundestag  with  approving  the  treaty  un- 
til West  Germany  gets  something  tangi- 
ble from  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  question. 

Khrushchev  used  to  say  that  he  only 
wanted  to  deal  with  "the  big  boys,"  and 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  Cold  War  the  "big 
boys"  are  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets. 

In  this  view,  Brandt  is  being  used  as 
a  German  to  play  on  German  hopes  in 
the  Reds'  bigger  game  of  world  politics. 
His  political  foes  at  home  put  it  that 
way.  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  Bavarian 
Christian  Democrat  leader  and  former 
Defense  Minister  under  Ehrhard,  flays 
Brandt  as  hopelessly  naive.  In  the  Soviet 
treaty,  said  Strauss,  Brandt  took  a 
■■pauper's  oath"  for  West  Germany.  The 
Christian  Democrats  refused  to  send  a 
delegate  to  Moscow  for  the  signing,  an 
indication  that  when  the  time  is  right 
they'll  use  Brandt's  flirtation  with  the 


Reds  to  topple  his  Government. 

Many  Western  editorial  cartoonists 
(see  p.  9)  have  portrayed  Brandt  as 
( 1 )  being  out  of  his  league  in  his  Soviet 
dealings,  or  (2)  naively  selling  West 
Germany  down  the  river. 

Brandt,  in  fact,  is  playing  an  inde- 
pendent role  in  global  matters  that  are 
so  complex  that  there's  no  simple  view 
of  it  all.  To  appreciate  the  complexity, 
let's  peek  at  a  few  parts  of  the  picture. 

Various  Communist  countries  have 
mixed  reasons  for  wanting  to  deal  with 
West  Germany,  whether  or  not  there's 
anything  in  it  for  West  Germans — but 
East  Germany  isn't  one  of  them. 

The  East  German  dictatorship,  under 
party  boss  Walter  Ulbricht  and  premier 
Willi  Stoph,  hates  West  Germany  for 
many  reasons,  and  would  rather  see  it 
overwhelmed  by  Communism  than  deal 
with  it. 

On  its  face,  the  desire  of  many  East 
Germans  to  escape  to  West  Germany  is 
an  indictment  of  East  Germany.  East 
Germany  feels  the  sting  of  "illegitimacy" 
that  goes  with  non-recognition  of  her 
by  West  Germany.  She  suffers  from  the 
visible  comparison  between  West  Ger- 
man prosperity  and  her  own  meagre 
life  style.  The  West  Berlin  show  window 
of  freedom  deep  in  East  German  ter- 
ritory sticks  in  Ulbricht's  craw. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Rediscover  the 
2,000  year-  old  way  to  relax 


The  ancient  Romans  knew  steam 
soothed  as  well  as  deep-cleaned. 
It's  one  reason  the  daily  spa  was  so 
important  in  Roman  life.  We  think 
they  had  a  good  idea.  So  we  bor- 
rowed it,  improved  on  it,  and  de- 
veloped the  Battle  Creek  mobile 
Nusauna  steam  bath. 

Our  Nusauna  stimulates  circula- 
tion. Flushes  out  ground-in  dirt. 
Wrings  out  excess  body  fluids.  And 
massages  away  muscular  aches.  The 
result  is  you  feel  better  and  have 
more  vibrant,  younger-looking  skin. 

What  else?  During  a  ten-day,  in- 
home  trial  you  find  out  our  Nusauna 
wasn't  built  in  a  day.  It's  hand-crafted. 


Portable.  Compact  (only  27  inches  wide)  yet 
comfortable  for  the  biggest  man.  Has  a  foam- 
backed  five  position  seat.  So  watertight,  you 
can  even  use  it  on  that  living  room  carpet. 
Requires  no  plumbing  (just  plug  it  in,  any- 
where). Comes  with  a  timer  and  thermostat 
and  is  UL  approved. 

So  why  not  send  for  more  information 
about  the  Nusauna  today?  That  way  you 
won't  have  to  wait  too  long  before  you  can 
start  relaxing. 


Battle  Creek  Equipment  Co.         Dept.  04-A 
307  West  Jackson  Street 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49016 
Gentlemen: 

Get  some  steam  up  and  rush  me  your  free,  full-color 
brochure  which  further  illustrates  and  describes  the 
many  advantages  of  the  Nusauna,  as  well  as  out- 
lines the  details  of  your  10-day,  in-home  trial  offer. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


State - 


JZip- 
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IMEN-WOMEN-COUPLESI 

MOTEL  CAREERS 
AVAILABLE 

Would  YOU 
like  to  meet 
exciting  peo- 
ple, have  job 
security,  travel 
and  live  in  pleasant  surroundings? 
Train  at  home  as  Motel  Managers, 
Clerks,  Housekeepers,  Hostesses 
followed  by  resident  training  at  Mi- 
ami Beach,  Fla.  or  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada. Age  no  barrier— maturity  an 
asset.  For  FREE  information  mail 
coupon  today!  Accredited  Member  NHSC. 
APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept. 
1901  N.W.  7  Street.  Miami.  Fla.  33125 


AL 


PIUM  Print 

Name  _ 
Address  _ 

City   

Phone  _. 


Age_ 


-State 


Zip. 


Ueranium 

PLANTS  FROM  SEED.  New  double 
and  Semi-Double  varieties,  all  shades. 
Described  in  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Cata- 
log. Send  15c  in  coin  for  50c  Pkt.  rQCC 
or2  Pkts.for2ScandCataloeri\LL 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


Dept.  307 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
Its.  Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
It's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools  — Materials  Sup- 
piled.  Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 
Locksmlthlne  Institute,  Dept  1221-011,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


BE  A  TAX  CONSULTANT 


Earn  big  money  in  ever  growing  profession.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified 
full  or  part  time  tiome-office  business  prepar- 
ing income  tax  returns.  Pays  BIG  in  a  very  sfiort 
time!  No  bookkeeping  experience  necessary. 
We  train  you  at  tiome  and  help  you  start. 
*  icensed  by  N.  Y.  Education  Dot.  Write 
for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member, 
NHSC.  Vet  Approved. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


-  Need  more  money?  Earn  HO-176 
:   a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
'  ingrubberetampaforofnces, fac- 
tories Individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  proepecta — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  corn- 
unity.  Turn  out  Bpeclal  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
n  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  Wa 

rarnlnh  cverythlna  and  h»lv  finanet  voti,  Bt 
ess  than  bank  rates.  Writ*  for  fra*  facta. 

No  calasman  arlll  call 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  laivis.  Dept.  R-8-AA,  Chicago 60626 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


SPARE  vTIME/ CASH! 
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Brandt  has  tried  to  conciliate  East 
Germany,  but  has  Httle  to  offer  except 
kinder  language  than  "illegitimate."  He 
hardly  dares  recognize  East  Germany 
outright. 

While  Ulbricht  would  be  happy  with 
recognition,  he  is  very  nervous  about 
dealings  that  would  bring  Western  influ- 
ence into  his  tight  little  police  state. 

But  since  Russia  and  some  of  the  other 
Red  lands  see  some  gain  for  themselves 
in  the  right  kind  of  deal  with  Brandt, 
Ulbricht  keeps  finding  himself  prodded 
by  theiTi  to  at  least  have  "talks"  with 
Brandt. 

Brandt  went  to  East  Germany  for 
talks  with  Willi  Stoph  last  March.  It 
was  a  propaganda  disaster  for  Stoph. 
Thousands  of  East  Germans  crowded 
into  the  streets  and  leaned  from  windows 
chanting  "Willy  Brandt!  Willy  Brandt!" 
Externally,  Brandt  had  to  show  stone- 
faced  embarrassment.  Stoph  was  furious 
and  later  had  some  accused  cheerleaders 
arrested.  The  two  men  talked  for  six 
hours.  Stoph  pounded  on  the  demand 
for  recognition.  Brandt  proposed  "tech- 
nical commissions."  The  meeting  broke 
up  with  another  scheduled  for  Kassel, 
in  West  Germany,  on  May  21. 

This  was  just  as  bad  for  Stoph.  He 
came  to  Kassel  full  of  typical  Com- 
munist accusations  against  West  Ger- 
many, from  warmongering  to  having  an 
unholy  alliance  with  American  imperial- 
ism. Stoph  rejected  a  list  of  offers  of  eco- 
nomic help  from  Brandt,  and  ignored 
Brandt's  hint  that  recognition  of  East 
Germany  might  be  possible  "in  the  pro- 
cess of  time"  if  the  life  of  the  people 
there  were  bettered.  Outside,  West  Ger- 
man crowds  demonstrated  against  East 
Germany  and  became  so  unruly  that 
Brandt  apologized.  Nothing  came  of  the 
meeting. 

But  Moscow,  pleased  with  the  con- 
cessions it  was  getting  from  Brandt,  must 
have  told  Ulbricht  a  thing  or  two.  Ul- 
bricht came  home  from  a  Soviet  visit 
last  June  10  to  suggest  publicly  that  the 
two  Germanics  might  exchange  diplo- 
matic "representatives"  and  apply  for 
UN  membership.  He  omitted  any  de- 
mand for  recognition  as  the  first  step — 
for  the  first  time. 

As  of  now,  the  best  one  can  make  of 
this  is  that  in  its  dealings  with  Brandt, 
East  Germany  is  under  pressure  from 
the  Soviets  not  to  be  so  abusive.  This 
seems  to  be  personal  with  Brandt's  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  with  West  Ger- 
many itself.  Late  this  November, 
Ulbricht's  road  guards  closed  the  Auto- 
bahn to  West  Berlin  for  a  while  in  re- 
taliation for  a  meeting  in  West  Berlin 
of  Germans  opposed  to  Brandt's 
treaties,  and  the  Communists  generally 
abused  Brandt's  internal  opponents.  This 
was  stupid — being  further  "proof"  to 


West  Germans  that  Brandt's  politics  are 
getting  nowhere.  It  heightens  the 
view  that  the  Communists  are,  at  heart, 
dealing  with  Brandt  rather  than  with  his 
country.  Because  they  see  in  his  "prac- 
tical approach"  a  soft  touch  to  accom- 
plish their  own  purposes? 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  writer 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  better  era  in  Eu- 
rope— what  they  call  a  "detente,"  or  a 
new  easing  of  tensions — in  Brandt's 
Soviet  treaty.  But  a  Times  news  analyst 
pointed  out  that  when  Brandt  signed  the 
Soviet  treaty  he  agreed  to  a  big  chunk 
of  the  aims  set  forth  for  Communism 


.  So  you  lost  a  match  Fred,  .  .  .  relax." 
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at  an  international  Red  conclave  in  Mos- 
cow in  1967. 

Aside  from  Brandt's  willingness  lo 
agree  to  Soviet  demands  that  all  other 
West  German  leaders  have  rejected,  the 
Russians  have  other  reasons  for  dealing 
with  him.  There's  the  long  range  hope 
of  winning  West  Germany  away  from 
its  allies,  particularly  weakening  her  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Red 
China  looms  as  a  bigger  worry  for  the 
Soviets.  A  two-front  struggle  would  not 
be  welcomed.  If  the  shooting  on  the 
Chinese  border  that  flared  up  a  few 
years  ago  should  erupt  again,  and  grow 
into  a  larger  conflict.  Russia  would  be 
happier  if  the  hostilities  on  her  western 
flank  were  not  as  acute  as  they  have 
been. 

A  big  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress, once  postponed,  should  eventually 
be  held.  The  present  regime  in  Moscow 
is  due  for  criticism  when  and  if  the  Con- 
gress convenes.  It  will  be  a  plus  for  the 
"ins"  if  they  can  deliver  West  German 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  Polish 
boundary,  of  the  East  German  bound- 
ary, and  of  the  whole  status  of  the  de 
facto  WW2  "settlement."  No  other  So- 
viet regime  could  make  that  claim. 
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Again,  the  USSR  is  Iceenly  interested 
in  West  German  technology  and  indus- 
trial output.  With  better  formal  rela- 
tions, "technical  commissions"  to  and 
from  West  Germany  might  help  her  con- 
sumer goods  industries.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  in  the  embarrassing  position  that 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  satellite  na- 
tions are  better  at  such  manufacture  than 
she  is.  As  one  writer  has  pointed  out, 
this  threatens  to  make  Russia  the  "col- 
ony" and  the  satellites  the  "mother  coun- 
try" in  an  economic  sense,  if  Russia 
sends  raw  materials  to  the  satellites  and 
must  buy  manufactured  goods  from 
them. 

And  she's  interested  in  more  West 
German  trade.  In  spite  of  all  the  insults 
on  the  political  level,  Russia's  small  trade 
with  West  Germany  went  up  almost 
45%  in  1969.  A  deal  has  been  made 
whereby  West  German  credits  of  $327.9 
million  will  finance  a  Russian  purchase 
of  1.2  million  tons  of  large-diameter 
pipe.  The  Soviets  will  use  it  to  bring 
natural  gas  from  their  huge  Siberian 
fields  to  West  Germany.  When  Russia 
has  gas  to  sell  and  West  Germany  has  a 
need  of  it,  more  gain  is  to  be  had  by 
wearing  the  mask  of  friendship. 

The  USSR  does  not  like  the  effect  of 
Brandt's  approach  on  the  East  European 
captive  peoples.  Brandt's  advances  when 
he  was  Foreign  Minister  under  Kiesinger 
were  credited  in  part  for  helping  push 
the  Czechoslovak  reformers  faster  than 
Moscow  or  East  Germany  could  toler- 
ate. The  Czech  reform  leader  Alexander 
Dubcek  was  all  for  unhooking  his  coun- 
try from  the  tight  economic  confinement 
Moscow  had  imposed  on  it.  West  Ger- 
many would  make  a  good  trading  part- 
ner, but  the  Czechs  would  have  to  be 
able  to  convert  their  currency  freely 
into  West  German  marks,  something 
forbidden  by  Moscow.  The  Soviets 
might  have  stood  for  some  loosening  of 
the  economic  bonds,  but  political  dissent 
arose  with  it.  Ulbricht  cried  to  Moscow 
to  stop  the  Czechs.  He  warned  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  slipping  away  from 
"Socialism,"  and  that  East  Germany 
would  be  outflanked  by  a  hostile  Czecho- 
slovakia. Moscow  reacted  by  invading 
Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968,  and 
crushing  the  "liberalization."  In  signing 
a  1970  "Friendship  Treaty"  with  re- 
subjected  Czechoslovakia,  Soviet  Party 
boss  Brezhnev  threatened  all  East  Eu- 
ropeans with  similar  reprisals  if  they 
tried  to  become  too  cozy  with  the  West. 

All  of  Russia's  allies  except  East  Ger- 
many like  greater  contact  with  the  West, 
such  as  Brandt  offers.  That  includes 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Poland.  They,  too,  like  access  to  German 
know-how,  markets  and  products,  etc. 
Like  the  Soviets,  the  East  Europeans 
have  no  love  for  Germans,  and  want  no 
reunified  Germany,  whether  democratic 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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or  Communist.  All  are  interested  in 
Brandt's  downplaying  of  reunification 
and  his  evident  desire  to  make  conces- 
sions toward  them — something  they 
found  missing  in  his  predecessors. 

There  is  an  added  reason  for  their 
liking  Brandt's  incursion:  the  hope  of 
partially  escaping  the  Soviet  yoke.  Most 
of  the  satellite  leaders  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  tried  to  play  Red  China 
against  Red  Russia.  Even  Communist 
dictators  dislike  close  supervision  by  Big 
Brother  in  Moscow.  None  has  any  taste 
for  the  so-called  "Brezhnev  Doctrine." 
which  stated,  in  1968,  that  the  USSR  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  intervene  any- 
where that  "Socialism"  is  threatened,  in 
order  to  save  it  from  destruction.  More 
freedom  to  deal  with  West  Germany  is 
just  that — more  freedom. 

But  these  are  still  hard-bitten  Com- 
munist regimes.  Now  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  back  in  line  with  the  rest,  no 
satellite-leader  has  any  intention  of  pre- 
siding over  the  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
munist system  in  his  country.  The  most 
"independent"  of  Moscow,  Romania, 
has  a  regime  every  bit  as  repressive  as 
the  least  independent.  East  Germany.  As 
a  trading  partner,  a  window  to  the  out- 
side world,  a  reminder  to  the  Kremlin 
that  Russia  is  not  the  whole  world, 
Brandt  is  welcome  in  the  European  Red 
lands.  But  if  and  when  their  subjects 
begin  to  grow  restless,  as  the  Czechs  did, 
the  doors  will  slam  quickly  on  coziness 
with  West  Germany. 

The  Communists  are  always  willing 
to  slam  the  door  on  anything  as  soon  as 
it  doesn't  go  their  way.  So  it  almost 
seems  fundamental  that,  if  Brandt  does 
obtain  some  real  advantages,  they  might 
have  a  better  present  than  a  future. 

THE  VIEW  he  offers  is  the  opposite — 
little  for  now  but  perhaps  more  some 
day.  That's  what  he  tells  his  people, 
that's  what  he  tells  the  United  States, 
and  that's  what  he  plainly  believes. 

In  the  long  run,  the  United  States 
would  probably  agree  with  Brandt  that 
he  "hasn't  surrendered  anything  that 
Germany  hadn't  already  lost."  But  the 
U.S.  is  involved  in  numerous  diflficult 
treaty  talks  with  the  Soviets  on  many 
subjects.  It  would  like  to  keep  the  things 
Willy  is  giving  away  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing more  substantial  for  them  from 
the  Russians  in  return.  Certainly  Russia 
knows  that  Brandt's  concessions  would 
take  cards  out  of  the  hands  of  the  major 
Western  powers  when  they  bargain  with 
the  Soviets,  if  the  Bundestag  ratifies 
them. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  post-WW2 
national  boundaries  was  left  up  to  the 
major  powers,  and  on  our  part  we'd  like 
to  admit  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  is  per- 
manent, for  instance,  as  part  of  a  much 
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larger  settlement  of  numerous  issues  that 
involve  more  than  Germany. 

Brandt  hasn't  broken  his  tight  ties  with 
the  United  States  by  any  means,  but  he 
has  loosened  them  and  complicated  them 
with  his  independent  dealings.  Just  by 
going  it  on  his  own  he  has  broken  Ad- 
enauer's policy  of  sticking  close  to  the 
U.S.  in  anything  West  Germany  did  in 
foreign  affairs. 

It  has  long  been  the  belief  of  Brandt's 
Social  Democrats  that  the  Americans 
don't  understand  the  Communists  very 
well,  or  how  to  deal  with  them.  Further- 
more, many  West  Germans  of  all  parties 
— even  Brandt's  bitterest  internal  foe, 
Franz  Josef  Strauss — are  suspicious  that 
the  Americans  are  making  deals  with  the 
Russians  which  may  leave  the  West  Ger- 
mans in  the  lurch.  The  French  under  De 
Gaulle,  jealous  of  American  influence 
in  Europe,  spread  this  charge  among  the 
Germans  for  several  years.  Things  got 
so  strained  that,  in  1967,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  had  to  go  to  West  Germany 
to  assure  the  leaders  that  no  such  thing 
was  intended. 

When  Brandt  was  in  the  West  Berhn 
city  government  and  beset  with  indig- 
nities heaped  on  it  by  the  Communists, 
he  often  told  his  American  friends  that 
they  were  either  too  hard  or  too  soft 
with  the  Reds  and  couldn't  find  the  right 
way  to  deal  with  them. 

Naturally,  when  he  became  Foreign 
Minister  and  then  Chancellor,  this  added 
up  in  his  mind  to  lessened  reliance  on 
the  United  States  and  more  of  a  go-it- 
alone  posture  for  West  Germany.  The 
trouble  for  Brandt  is  that  he  can  go 
only  so  far  in  writing  off  the  U.S.,  be- 
cause his  entire  posture  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  U.S.  power  in  Eu- 
rope will  continue  to  protect  West  Ger- 
many. Early  in  1970,  he  warned  publicly 
that  if  the  U.S.  went  through  with  its 
plans  to  withdraw  large  numbers  of 
troops  from  Europe  in  1971,  West  Ger- 
many would  be  "Finlandized."  That  is, 
it  would  then  be  dominated  by  the  over- 
whelming and  unchecked  Russian  power 
on  its  doorstep,  even  if  it  did  not  become 
a  Red  satellite.  More  than  that,  Brandt 
believes,  whether  or  not  the  Russians 
actually  threatened  or  attacked  mili- 
tarily, once  the  counter-balancing  factor 
of  U.S.  power  was  gone,  Moscow  would 
have  no  incentive  to  bargain  with  him. 
It  could  simply  wait  instead  for  his  poli- 
cies to  collapse  from  weakness  and  fall 
into  the  Soviet  lap. 

The  American  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
cost  that  requires  us  to  cut  back  our 
military  in  1971.  How  about  West  Ger- 
many putting  up  a  half-billion  a  year  to 
help  us  keep  the  present  level  of  force 
there  after  1971?  To  this,  Brandt  said 
"no"  in  conversations  with  President 
Nixon  last  April.  The  half-billion  would 
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eat  into  domestic  improvements  he  h.as 
promised,  and  Strauss  would  probably 
demand — with  wide  German  support — 
that  any  such  military  expenditure  by 
the  Germans  should  be  made  on  bigger 
and  better  West  German  armed  forces. 
That  would  bring  screams  from  bolh 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

BRANDT  IS  still  urging  the  U.S.  not  to 
weaken  itself  in  Europe.  If  he's  right 
that  the  Soviets  will  get  nastier  with  him 
after  an  American  troop  cutback,  then 
he  has  to  get  his  present  treaties  ratified 
before  then,  as  well  as  others  he's  work- 
ing on  with  other  satellite  nations. 

To  him  and  his  chief  adviser — Her- 
bert Wehner — it  will  be  disastrous  if  we 
pull  out  significant  forces  before  he  has 
completed  all  his  dealings.  In  fact,  since 
Brandt  and  Wehner  think  it  might  take 
20  years  to  achieve  the  new  day  they 
are  promising  West  Germans,  it  must 
be  an  unstated  policy  of  the  present  Ger- 
man coalition  government  that  the  1970 
American  troop  strength  in  West  Ger- 
many be  maintained  all  that  time.  In 
briefing  U.S.  officials  when  he  was  here 
in  April  1970,  Brandt  cautioned  them 
against  expecting  any  change  in  the  East- 
West  status  quo  for  a  long  time.* 

While  the  Bundestag  makes  up  its 
mind  if  it  will  go  down  the  road  with 
Willy  Brandt,  or  chuck  him,  it  is  hard 
to  make  out  if  he  has  brought  Europe 
to  a  major  turning  point  in  East-West 
relations  (for  better  or  worse). 

To  anyone  who  has  watched  the  Com- 
munists all  these  years  it  would  seem 
naive  to  believe  that  if  you  stop  saying 
things  that  irritate  them  they  will  reward 
you  with  anything  substantial.  All 
Brandt  has  done  about  "the  existing  real 
situation"  is  to  give  up  saying  things 
that  irritate  the  Reds.  The  recent  history 
of  Czechoslovakia  casts  doubt  on  the 
permanence  of  any  new  hard  trade  deals 
that  Brandt  might  make  with  the  satel- 
lites. The  past  record  of  the  Communists 
throws  a  pall  of  gloom  over  Brandt's 
brightest  hopes,  though  his  "things  will 
be  better  in  20  years"  prophecy  puts  his 
whole  stance  beyond  the  range  of  intel- 
ligent comment.  His  critics  can't  see  20 
years  ahead  any  better  than  he  can. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  potential  new 
propaganda  evil  ahead  if  the  Bundestag 
does  not  ratify  the  treaty.  The  Com- 
munists will  cry  bloody  murder,  and 
heap  upon  the  West  Germans  new 
charges  of  "Naziism,"  based  on  the 
"fact"  that  given  the  chance  to  "foster 
the  peace  of  Europe"  they  threw  it  out 
the  window.  If  it  works  out  that  way, 
Willy  Brandt  will  have  learned  what 
many  a  man  has  learned  the  hard  way. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent 
flirtation.  the  end 


-Ed.  Note;  On  Dec.  3  President  Nixon  said 
he  wouldn't  cut  U.S.  troop  sti-ength. 
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ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FOR  '71. 
MORE  3-DAY  HOLIDAYS  COMING. 
NEW  LABOR  LAMENTS? 

This  year  will  produce  a  statistic  dear  to  the  hearts  of  economists — for 
the  first  tune  the  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  (output  of  goods  and 
services)  will  cross  the  one  trillion  dollar  mark. 

Actually,  though,  things  may  not  turn  out  to  be  quite  so  rosy  as  the 
figure  suggests.  Right  now,  the  experts  see  this  mixed  bag: 

•  Prices — Will  continue  to  rise  at  about  a  5%  clip  overall. 

•  Taxes — Your  federal  bill  for  1971  will  be  less  because  1)  the  surcharge 
is  dead,  and  2)  exemptions  and  deductions  are  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  there's  no  letup  in  new  levies  imposed  by  states  and  municipalities. 

•  Housing — Much  better  picture.  New  housing  starts  should  top  1.7  mil- 
lion vs.  1.4  million  last  year.  Moreover,  more  mortgage  money  will  be 
available. 

•  Income — Taken  as  a  whole,  personal  incomes  should  rise  fairly  well 
this  year.  Profits,  too,  will  improve  somewhat.  But  there's  one  nasty  aspect 
to  the  situation — guesses  are  that  unemployment  will  rise,  too.  In  fact,  the 
unemployment  rate  could  hit  6%,  a  prospect  that  gives  Washington  the 
jitters. 

★  ★  ★ 

Chances  are  you  will  get  quite  a  few  new  "Monday  holidays"  in  1971  and 
thereafter.  Uncle  Sam  has  revised  the  holiday  schedule  for  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  create  more  three-day  weekends;  and  many  other 
employers  are  following  suit  to  avoid  confusion: 

•  Washington's  Birthday— The  Feb.  22  date  is  abandoned,  and  the  third 
Monday  in  February  has  been  substituted.  That  falls  on  Feb.  15  this  year. 

•  Memorial  Day — Last  Monday  in  May,  making  it  May  31  in  1971. 

•  Labor  Day — First  Monday  in  September,  or  Sept.  6  this  time. 

•  Columbus  Day — This  one  is  newly  added  to  the  national  list,  and  will 
occur  on  the  second  Monday  in  October.  That's  the  11th. 

•  Veterans  Day— Fourth  Monday  in  October  (in  1971  that's  the  25th). 
Four  other  holidays  remain  in  their  old  spots.  This  quartet  consists  of 

New  Year's  Day,  Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas.  There 
had  been  proposals  to  shift  a  couple  of  these,  too,  but  the  idea  didn't  make 
much  headway  in  the  face  of  tradition. 

★  ★  ★ 

Keep  your  fingers  crossed  on  the  labor  situation  this  year.  Contract 
negotiations  are  coming  up  between  the  unions  and  such  giant  industries 
as  aluminum,  copper,  and — on  top  of  them  all — steel. 

The  unions  are  sure  to  ask  for  1)  big  increases  in  pay,  and  2)  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  As  a  clue:  Wage  contracts  negotiated  last  year  resulted 
in  hikes  averaging  a  bit  over  8%,  so  the  demands  this  year  surely  aren't 
going  to  be  for  any  less. 

What  all  this  portends  for  you:  The  possibility  of  disruptions  because  of 
strikes;  and  the  near  certainty  of  higher  prices. 

★  ★  ★ 

Developments  worth  noting: 

EYEGLASSES:  The  Food  &  Drug  Administration  is  making  shatter- 
resistant  lenses  mandatory  in  virtually  all  new  specs,  including  sunglasses. 
So  pretty  soon  only  heat-treated  glass  or  plastic  will  be  used,  at  an  added 
cost  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  maybe  $5.  Contact  lenses  are  exempt 
(though  they  usually  are  made  of  plastic,  anyhow)  as  are  highly-specialized 
glasses  for  people  with  unique  visual  requirements. 

UNIT  PRICING;  Because  of  rising  consumer  pressure  and  the  possibility 
of  a  rash  of  legislation,  more  and  more  stores  (especially  the  food  chains) 
are  adopting  "unit  pricing."  What  this  means  is  that  items  get  an  extra 
price  tag  which  quotes  the  cost  in  terms  of  a  standard,  easily-recognizable 
quantity.  For  example,  a  pack  of  four  6-oz.  cans  of  cleaner,  normally 
labeled  45^,  would  bear  a  second  label  which  explains  that  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  30^  a  pound. 

By  Edgar  A,  Grunwald 


ROTARY    SHAVER    SHARPENER.    Get  a 

smoother,  faster,  cleaner  shave  with  float- 
ing head  &  Noreico  or  other  make  rotary 
shavers.  Use  sharpener  for  a  minute  once 
a  month  &  your  rotary  blades  will  have 
the  sharpest  cutting  edge.  Only  $2.98  ppd. 
Barclay,  Dept.  67,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


STOP  STOOPING! 

Amazing,  new  PiPeer  Shoulder  brace  corrects  posture 
instantly,  comfortably.  Provides  even,  distributed  sup- 
port for  sagging  shoulders.  Slips  on  in  seconds.  Nc 
fitting.  Made  of  ventilated-for-comfort  3-ply  material. 
Arm  bands  softly  padded.  Body  belt  stabilizes  support. 
Lightweight,  cool.  Can't  be  detected  under  light  cloth- 
ing. Give  measurement  around  chest.  For  men,  women, 
$5.95+450  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-11SH 
811  Wyandotte  St.       •       Kansas  City,  Mo.  641 05 


19  CHAMPIONS  OF  LIBERTY 


TERRIFIC  OFFER,  trivial  price!  Complete  U.S.  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  set  of  colorful  stamps  issued  1957-61 
honoring  10  world  heroes  like  PaderewskI,  Garibaldi, 
Gandhi.  Includes  both  4c  and  scarce  8c  values  PLUS 
giant  Magsaysay  stamp.  Retail  $1.00  — all  19  stamps 
yours  for  25c.  Plus  fine  stamp  selections  to  examine 
free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10  days.  Cancel  serv- 
ice any  time.  Rush  reply  —  sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  ALU     Calais,  Maine 
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LOUIS!  4, V  A 


3  SENSATIONAL  OFFERS  IN  ONE  -  ONLY  10< ! 

1.  Genuine  centennial  postage  stamp  as  illustrated 
picturing  first  U.S.A.  issued  in  1847! 

2.  Big  collection  25  all-different  United  States  - 
Ancient  19th  century,  $5.00  stamp,  etc.  etc. 

3.  Collection  of  prized  Commemoratives:  War  of 
1812,  Civil  War  Centennial,  Wild  West,  many  others. 

PLUS  exciting  offers  from  our  Approval  Service.  Buy 
any  or  none,  return  balance,  cancel  service  any 
time  -  but  all  3  above  offers  are  yours  to  keep. 

Rush  name,  address,  zip  and  10^  —  TODAY 
H.  E.  HARRIS,  DEPT.  C-713,BOSTON,MASS. 02117 


'^member 
We  Tiiiptured 
Duck 


Remember  what  it  meant?  "WHEN 
AMERICA  NEEDED  ME— I  WAS  THERE!" 

She  needs  you  again— NOW!  Speak  up! 
Bring  back  the  Duck!  If  you  still  have 
yours — wear  it!  Or  send  for  your  EXACT 
REPLICA.  As  a  meaningful  gift,  on  lapel 
or  tie,  it  says— "I'M  PROUD!" 

ORDER  NOW   $4.50 

Check  or  M.O.,  we  pay  postage. 

PRIDE,  UNLIMITED 

Box  2645,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274 

Window  Stickers  too  3  for  $1.00 


GIANT 
FLOWERING 


7 

25i 

Postpaid  and  J 
Guaranteed 

This  collection 
is  made  up  of 
famous  varieties. 
You'll  thrill  to  the 
tall,  majestic 
spikes  of  huge 
flowers.  Glads  are 
America's  favorite 
flower  for  cutting, 
make  excellent 
bouquets,  altar 
displays  and 
centerpieces. 
Collection  includes 
many  different  colors. 

FDCFlNEW  SPRING 
riltti  CATALOG 

■  i:hJd:g,-^MdJ 


2011  E  street,  HAMBURG,  IOWA  51640 

□  FREE  Spring  Catalog  Li  7  Glads  25f 
NAME  


ADDRESS^ 


CITY^ 


_STATE_ 


_ZIP- 


arthritis? 

Get  Therma-Pak.  The  remarkable  heat  pad  that  brings 
soothing  relief  without  electricity,  batteries  or  hot  water. 
Trim  and  compact,  it's  the  only  truly  portable  heat  pad 
available.  Therma-Pak  molds  itself  to  wherever  your  pain 
is,  and  gives  deep,  penetrating  heat  for  hours  to  soothe 
and  relieve  aching  joints  and  muscles. 

Brings  blessed  relief  from  arthritis,  bursitis,  neuritis, 
neuralgia,  aches  and  pains.  Millions  used  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  last  25  years.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
available  direct.  (Not  available  in  stores.) 

Send  for  tree  pamphlet 
$5.00  each  postpaid 
Send  your  check  or  money  order  today. 


THERMA-PAK'" 

Division  of  Lightningpak 
EDBERT  CORPORATION 

400  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 11 6 
Dept.  A 1 


Clip-On  Magnifiers 


Clip  MAGNIFIERS  on  regular  glasses. 
SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY.  Read 
fine  print.  Do  close  work.  Neat,  metal 
frame.  10  day  trial.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Send  age,  sex.  On 
arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-A,  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


TRIM  THAT  WAISTLINE  ! ! ! 

The  STA-TRIM  waist  belt  is  a  ruggedly  constructed 
non-porous  belt  that  covers  the  entire  waist  area,  caus- 
ing it  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  exertion.  Exercise 
program  &  instructions  included.  Send  $3.98  &  present 
v.'aist  size  lo: 

STA-TRIM   INC.   Suite  1204-AL-7 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III.  60604 


1000  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 
$^00 


USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  HANDY  BOX 


Quick  and  easy  way  to  put  your  name  and 
return  address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  rec- 
ords, etc.  ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines,  beautifully  printed  in  black  on 
white  gummed  labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  2" 
long.  Free  decorative  box  for  purse  or  desk. 
Set  of  1000  labels  just  $1  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  your  Zip  code? 
We'll  look  it  up  for  you.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

iir  i..^      T-k     1         3341     Drake  Building 
Walter  Drake  Co,o,ado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


SELF-STICK  FLAG  LABELS.  White  labels 
have  American  flag  In  red,  white  &  blue 
with  "Be  Proud  of  America — We  Are" 
printed  In  red.  They  will  adhere  to  any 
surface.  100  labels  per  roll.  For  use  on 
letters,  bikes,  books,  etc.  Only  $1.00  ppd. 
from  Walter  Drake,  AL-04,  Drake  BIdg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


SAVE  YOUR  ' 
HEART  WITH... 
STAIR-GLIDE 

Rental-Purchase  Plan  Available 
Installs  quickly  •  Will  not  mar 
stairway  •  Tax  deductible 
when  recommended  by  phy- 
sician •  Costs  about  8c  a  wk. 
to  operate  •  Guaranteed. 

Used  by  thousands:  Cardiac 
Patients,  Sr.  Citizens,  Post 
Operatives,  Arthrltics,  and  as 
a  Wife-Saver. 
Write  For  Free  Brochure 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE  CORP. 
201  W.  80th  Terr.  Dept.  EAL1 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114  i 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number 
along  with  your  address. 


JUST  ANOTHER 

PRJBTTy  r 

FACE  V-'"^' 

-  •  y 


THINK 

AGAIN    600%  PROFIT  IN  10  YEARS! 


$90  mvested  in  this  beautiful  "Gold  Eagle"  in  1960 
is  worth  $600  today!  A  600)1  PROFIT!  Remarkable  ■ 
yet  typical  of  the  investment  opportunities  found  in 
American  rare  coins. 

COIN  GUILD  of  AMERICA  offers  a  unique  Monthly 
Investment  Plan.  Send  for  your  free  booklet  NOW; 
Invest  in  Rare  Coins  for  Profit  and  Pleasure. 

Print  your  name  and  address  clearly  and  mail  to 
COIN  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  INC.  DEPT  AL 
1525  FOREST  AVENUE  •  •  •  • 

BALDWIN,  NEW  YORK  11510 
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OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  jacket  with 
official  Legion  emblem.  Order  this  warm 
24-oz.  blue  Melton  wool  jacket  with  snug 
wrist,  neck  and  waist  trim.  Dry  cleanable. 
Comes  in  S.M.L  &  XL.  When  ordering, 
specify  No.  70267.  Only  $15.  National 
Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  1,  The  American 
Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISION  NUMBER. 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  goliJ-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  o( 
over  70  —  military, 
Iraternai,  profession- 
al, service  ctubs. 


BIRTHSTONES, 
GEMSTONES  OR 
DIAMONDS 


FROM 

$38 

Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Comtiine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-601    Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from  dis- 
comfort of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Patented.  Weighs 
3V2  oz.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated  for-coolness  foam 
rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  —  quick,  one-buckle  adjust- 
ment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Right,  Left,  $5.98; 
double,  $6.98 — plus  450  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-11CF 
809  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105! 


Safety  finger  guard 
H,ilance(l  for  tarfret  throwing,  "l f'  BR'-KEN 
^J^LT."J,^,*°,\f^i"  REPLACE  AT  NO 

CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  pleased 
Not  a  switchblade.  Special  Ic  Sale.  REG.  PRICE  SI  .98 
Send  $1.99  &  receive  2  knives.  Add  49c  po.stagc 
handling.  Remit  TOTAL  $2.48  for  2  knives.  ORDFI 
N'^W!  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  9043  S  Western  Ave 
Dept.    DD-1957,    Chicago.    111.     60620.      Est.  19.30 


eve 


American  Flag  Fund  Raising  Pen  and  Gift  Folder 

This  Handsome  American  Flag  Pen  sells  itself  on  sight! 
Brushed  gold  finish  cap,  Flag  Emblem  in  brilliant  red, 
white  and  blue  bakenamel  colors.  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
imprinted  on  blue  barrel.  Each  pen  inserted  in  beautiful 
gift  folder.  Packed  in  KITS  of  25  pens,  FREE  fund 
raiser  badge  and  a  record  keeping  envelope  for  each 
worker's  collections.  Great  for  ANY  group  .  .  .  America 
is  here  to  stay!  Order  1  KIT  for  each  worker. 


COLLINGWOOD  CO.  •  DEPT.  2201 

44  WARREN  ST.  •  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND  02901 

MINIMUM  ORDER  —  2  KITS.  Please  send  us  kits 

at  $12.50  each.  (25  Pens  &  Gift  Folders  per  kit) 
□  Include  our  FREE  SAMPLE. 

O  Send  free  sample  so  we  can  see  before  placing  our  order, 


 zip  

ORDER  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  ONLY 

TO  PERSON 

AUTHORIZED  TO  ORDER 

Name  of  Person 

 Zip  

Age  If 

j    KIT  ordered'.  We'may  ret urnYiiy'unsoTd  kits  for  f     credit  wtt'hUi'that  time. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  order. 
OFFER  AVAILABLE  ONLY  TO  BONA  FIDE  GROUPS  (Acceptance 
subject  to  our  approval  and  verification  of  Information  submitted  -  fill 
_    out  ALL  spaces.) 


Will  you  WORK  SATURDAY 
iMORNINGS  for  the  keys,  ^ 
to  this  BRAND 
CAR?f 


FREE  suOES 
forLIFE.tool 

Every  man  and  woman  who  ac- 
cepts my  offer  will  be  eligible  for 
FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Mail 
coupon  for  full  details. 


TOP  MEM  receive 
this  deluxe 
^Tnasfer  outfit 

.  .  .  beautiful  case  containing 
ACTUAL  SAMPLES  showing 
fine  workmanship  and  comfort 
features  that  go  into  every  pair 
of  Mason  Shoes.  You'll  earn 
even  more  with  this  deluxe  Out- 
fit ..  .  coupon  brings  details  on 
how  to  get  it! 

WORK  WHENEVER  yO(;  WANT  TO!  i 

Tied  up  Saturday  morningsf  Don't  let 
that  bother  you,  because  I  have  a  plan  that 
lets  you  take  orders  whenever  you  want  to 
.  .  .  after  supper,  weekends,  anytime. 
Coupon  brings  full  details, 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  F-203 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 


ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  SHOW  YOUR  FRIENDS  THIS  GIANT 
COLOR  CATALOG  ...  AND  SEND  ME  THEIR  ORDERS 

If  you  can  show  your  friends  my  giant  132-pagc  full  color  comfort  shoe 
catalog  and  send  me  their  orders,  I'll  show  YOU  how  you  can  have 
the  keys  to  this  brand  new  car  .  .  .  or  just  about  anything  else  you've 
^er  dreamed  of!  You  never  invest  Ic.  I'll  supply  everything  you  need. 
You  just  show  your  friends  our  more  than  240  beautiful  dress,  sport, 
work  shoe  styles  for  men  and  women.  Take  their  orders— often  as 
many  as  5  or  6  orders  on  Saturday  morning  alone.  Pocket  your  profits 
and  send  the  orders  to  mel  We  stock  and  ship  the  shoes.  And  WHAT 
a  stock.  Over  300,000  pairs!  Comfortable  air  cushion  shoes.  Colorful 
V  fashions,  styles.  Sizes  from  4  to  16.  Widths  AA  to 

EEEE.  You  name  it— Mason  has  it.  And  when  you  tell  your  friends 
they  II  be  helping  you  earn  that  car,  they'll  be  GLAD  to  give  their 
orders  to  you.  So  why  struggle  to  earn  extra  cash  when  it's  as  easy  as 
showmg  your  friends  my  beautiful  color  catalog  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and 
the  catalog's  free  just  for  mailing  in  this  coupon. 


JfOSH  FREE  CATALOG 


2  Mr.  Victor  Mason 

■  MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-203 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 

I  Rush  FREE  Gianf  132-page  full  color  Catalog  and  confidential 
I  profit  information.  Also  tell  me  flow  I  con  get  FREE  StHOES 
I  FOR  LIFE! 

■  Name  


-ZiP- 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"You  were  just  beginning  to  understand  each  other  and  then  you  had 
to  go  and  enter  him  in  that  dog  show!" 


■I'HR  AMEJilCAN  l.rGION  MAGAZINE 


SHE  STILL  REMEMBERS 

The  young  miss,  who  liad  no  generation -gap  problems,  was  having  a 
heart-to-talk  talk  with  her  grandmother  about  her  school  work,  her  bov 
friends,  etc. 

"Tell  me,  Clrandnia."  she  said  suddenly,  "at  what  age  are  men  the 
most  lini?" 

"Men  are  like  i ecoicl-players,  honey,"  leplied  tlie  elderly  lady,  "They 
play  at  diflerent  speeds  according  to  age  but  they  are  nice  to  have  aroinid 
at  33,  45  or  78." 

F,  G.  KlriNAn 

TRUE  ANGLERS 

There  were  two  Sunday  fishermen  who  heard  bells  ringing  in  the 
distance.  One  said.  "You  know.  Al,  we  really  ought  to  be  in  church." 

Al  rebaited  his  hook  and  answered,  "Well,  I  couldn't  go  anyway,  my 
wife  is  sick." 

Gfne  Y.asenak 

CUSTOM  CUT 

The  \isiblv  irritated  man  strode  into  the  barber  sliop.  "Now  look,"  he 
complained  to  the  barber.  "I  sent  mv  son  down  here  lor  a  haircut  that 
ccist  .S3.0()  and  when  he  came  home  he  still  looked  like  a  Tibetan  yak!" 

"Well,  vou  can't  blame  me  for  that,"  the  barber  answered,  "I  just  fol- 
loweil  his  instructions." 

"What  instructions?" 

"He  just  stepped  up  into  tlie  chair  and  snarled,  'Don't  vou  touch  me. 
man!'  " 

Lucille  }.  Goodyear 

QUICK  DIAGNOSIS 

The  man  in  the  upstairs  apartment  yelled  to  the  man  downstairs: 
"If  you  don't  stop  playing  that  clarinet,  I'll  go  crazy." 

"Too  late  now,"  the  other  fellow  yelled  back.  "I  stopped  playing 
an  hour  ago!" 

Herm  Albright 


ENGLISH  LESSON 

Once  I  had  a  little  phrog, 
It's  croke  was,  Oh,  so  grough. 
This  English  language  is  a  dog! 
And  I  guess  enuph  is  enuf. 

Tesla  Tuo.mas 

WEAK  WEEK 
Wouldn't  it  save  a  lot  of  effort  if  all 
the  national  weeks  for  this  and  that  were 
combined   into  one   National  National 
Week  Week? 

Thomas  LaMance 

STOCK  AID 

Stocks  can  make  a  strong  man  holler; 
Stocks  can  jolt  the  mighty  dollar. 
Stocks  are  monsters  quite  untamable; 
Slocks  are  rogues  with  traits  imnamcable. 

Hunters  of  quick  wealth,  beware! 
Stalk  your  game  with  artful  care. 
Stocks  are  wild  and  woolly  things; 
Stocks  are  bear  and  bidly  things. 

G.  Sterling  Leibv 

HOW  TO  TELL 
A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  wipes  lipstick 
ofiE  with  his  own  handkerchief. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

X  MARKS  THE  SPOT 

AVhere  are  our  young  people  headed? 
Where  is  today's  youth  going? 
Down  to  the  local  theater, 
■\Vhere  everything  is  showing. 

F.  O.  \Valsh 

FEATHERY  FROTH 
Birdseed:  Tweet  treat. 

EoirH  Ogihsch 

DOWN  IN  THE  MOUTH 

My  new  dentures  sure  look  neat 
But  now  I  can't  alford  to  eat. 

Anna  Herbert 


"It's  only  a  thought,  but  if  we  were  to 
to  take  up  the  collection  before  your 
sermon — " 

THE  AMERICAN  I.IiGlON  MAGAZINE 
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When  it  comes  to  taste, 
it  stands  all  by  itself. 


Seagram's  7  Crown  has  a  unique, 
one-of-a-kind  taste.  A  taste 
literally  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Consistently  smooth,  and 
always  comfortable. 
You  have  to  taste  it  to  believe  it. 


Say  Seagram's  and  Be  Sure. 


Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N.Y.C.  Blendeid  Wfeiskey.  86 Proof.  65^6  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  m  m  m 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


Collect  your  empty  packs  of  1 

PALL  MALL  Gold  and/or  Menthol  100s 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 

For  each  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  PAIi,  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

lOOs  we  receive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
represents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  packs. 

Start  collecting  now! 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


.  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  IMMMIGoldlOO's  cartons; 
(       )  l!\LLMAI,l,Menlhiillllirs cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 


Camp  Unit. 
APO/FPO_ 


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas —Thailand,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


